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BUVERS 


CANDY PRODUCTION 
Machinery, Materials, Supplies 





Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, in the market, and we will see that you are sup- 


plied with complete information about them, or that a salesman contacts you. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTI 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago - - 


ONER 


: 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 





MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 
Air 
Conditioning Equipment 
Fans 
Tunnels, Cooling 
Basket Dipping Machines 
Batch 
Rollers 
Warmers 
Beaters 
Cream 
Egg and Gelatine 
Marshmallow 
Whip 
Belting 
Conveyor 
Packing 
Power 
Boards and Trays 
Caramel 
Dipping 
Starch 
Chocolate and Cocoa 
Machinery 
(Specify) 
Coaters 
Conditioner and Cleaner, 
Starch 
Cookers 
Continuous 
Vacuum 
Cutters 
Adjustable Steel Roll 
Continuous 
Depositors 


Furnaces 
Electric 
as 
Handroll Machines 
Kettles 
Choc. Melting and Mixing 
Mixing 
Open Fire 
Steam Jacketed 
Tilting 
Mills, Sugar 
Meters, Flow 
Mixers 
Motors 
(Specify Size) 
Moulds 
Aluminum 
Metal 
Rubber 
Nut Machinery 
Blanchers 
Crackers 
Roasters 
Pans, Revolving 
Popcorn Poppers 
Pulling Machines 
Pumps 
(Specify Type) 
Racks 
Refrigerating Machinery 
Rollers 
(Specify Type) 
cales 
Platform 
Table 
Slabs, Cooling 
Marble 
Steel 


Steam Traps 

Stick Candy Machines 
Sucker Machines 
Temperature Controls 
Trucks, Hand 

Valves 

X-Ray Equipment 
Other 


RAW MATERIALS 
Acids 
(Specify) 


Butter, Coconut 
Caramel Cream and Paste 
Chemicals 

(Specify) 
Cherries, Dipping 
Coating, Chocolate 
Coconut 
Colors 

(Specify) 
Corn Products 

Starch 

Sugar 

Syrup 
Cream, Fondant 
Fats and Oils 


Flavoring Materials 
Emulsions 
Essential Oils 
True Fruit 
Synthetic Fruit 


Vanilla 
Vanillin 
Fruit Products 
Dipping 
Glace 
Gelatin 
Glaze, Confectioners’ 
Gum Arabic and Tragacanth 
Honey 
Invertase 
Licorice 
Maple Sugar and Syrup 
Marzipan 
Milk Products 
Dry 
Condensed 
Plastic 
Molasses 
Nuts, Shelled and Unshelled 
Oil, Slab 
Pectin 
Starch, Corn 
Sugar 
Beet 
Cane 
Corn 
Invert 
Liquid 
Maple 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SUPPLIES & SERVICES 


Cleaning Materials 
Insecticides 

Paints 

Laboratory Service 


Other 


C) Have Salesman Call 
Company 
Street 


By 


Note: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 
Individual firm, by the owner. 
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HANROL CREME in the batch 
givesa vastly better quality and con- 
sistency to all CREAM CENTERS. 


Send for FONDAX Formulas that 
will simplify production and im- 
prove the quality of NOUGATS. 


With SUPERKREME in the batch you 
can be sure of super-quality FUDGES 
They will possesss an added richness and 
that inimitable FLAVOR which only 
fresh cream and milk at its best can give. 


Pure Food Ingredients 
for Quality Candies of 
Every Type, for 32 Years 


HITE-STOKES Formulas are backed by over 32 years of helpful 
and scientific cooperation with the makers of fine candies of 
every imaginable type and character. 





No matter which variety of candy you specialize in, our laboratories 
are equipped to bring you a wealth of tested formulas that can be 
depended upon to maintain quality standards, to provide production 
economies, and to safeguard purity and agpettcing salability of the 
finished product. 


Use White-Stokes EXCELLO Check the type of candy that you plan to go into production on. Formulas of cijpeRKREME, in batches 


ot FONDAX for nousats, proved value will be sent promptly and without obligation. Simply address: of NUT ROLLS and 
creams, when fine, fluffy FUDGES, gives an unsur- 


ini Scrasemts WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, INC. =occil mace 
desired. Send for Formulas. 7 m ness, unexcelled freshness 
and better keeping quality 


3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago, Illinois that wins trade. 


BRANCHES: BROOKLYN, N. Y. ' LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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WHITE-STOKES COMPANY, INC., 3615-23 Jasper Place, Chicago 
Without obligation, send Formulas for making types of candies, as 
checked below. 
Jellies 
Iced Pieces 
| Caramels 
] Nougats 
Fudges Address 
Kisses 
Creams City ee ae re 
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presents 


Analytical Data For 


Determining Candy Standards 


The most outstanding authority in the Industry on Candy Standards is Dr. 
Stroud Jordan, who carried on a relentless campaign in behalf of Standards 
for many years. In 1937, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER retained 
Dr. Jordan to go further with his research and to present to the Industry the 
formulae now in use by the volume manufacturers of various types of goods. 
Thus, the preliminary work on the subject of Candy Standards has been 
published exclusively in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER during 
the past two years. 


Resume of Dr. Stroud Jordan's Articles on “Re- 
construction of Candy Formulae’ which have 
appeared exclusively in THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER in 1938, and which 
are now in the hands of the Sub-Committees 
appointed to establish Standards for the various 
types of candy under the new Food and Drug Law 





Hard Candy Varieties 


This article appeared in February of this year. Various 
samples of hard candies had been purchased in the open 
market and the article was built around the analytical 
data obtained from an examination of these samples. The 
corn syrup-sugar ratios were shown and the invert sugar 
and consistency emphasized. Presence of other sugars was 
also reported and taken into account in the formulae re- 
construction. 


Crystallized Creams 


This appeared in March. In the samples used for this 
analysis consideration was given to moisture percentage, 
comparative size of sugar particles, consistency and flavor, 
color and composition. The corn syrup-sugar ratio and 
presence or absence of other sugars were definitely fixed. 


Fudge Work 


Appearing in April, this article was based upon a 
comparison of the best fudge that was commercially avail- 
able with two of lower price and with a fourth which 
was the lowest-price piece obtainable. Sugar, corn syrup, 
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milk products, fats other than from milk and the presence 
ef “lightening” agents, such as marshmallow whips and 
frappers, were determined. 


Caramels 


In the analysis of caramels, which appeared in May of 
this year, a definite recommendation for standards ap- 
pears for the first time. In his conclusions following the 
outlining of analytical information obtained from the 
examination of four types of caramels, Dr. Jordan said: 
“The old adage that one gets exactly what one pays for 
is quite apropos in our consideration of caramel types. 
. . « It is also believed that standards for caramels should 
be set in order that a product lower in quality than our 
No. 2 may not be produced and sold as a caramel.” 


Starch Gums and Jellies 


This article appeared in August. The author said: 
“Starch jellies are judged by the consumer on flavor and 
consistency, irrespective of price at which they have been 
bought. It is our opinion that the No. 1 formula de- 
scribed herein is as good a basic formula as will be en- 
countered under average manufacturing conditions. A 
satisfactory type of starch is just as necessary to insure 
proper consistency as a satisfactory flavor is to insure 
acceptable taste.” 


Marshmallows 


In the last-published article of this series the author 
warns manufacturers against the use of poor gelatine in 
marshmallow production. The analysis had shown there 
was little to choose from in marshmallow varieties. For- 
mulae investigated showed very little difference as to 
materials employed. The two exceptions noted were in the 
quality of the gelatin used and in the amount of flavor 
employed. Of the latter, the author said: “The use of 
too much flavor has spoiled more marshmallows than the 
use of too little.” 
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CHOCOLATE GOODS 


Labeling “Milk” or “Light Sweet’’ Suggested 


Seventh in the New Series on the Reconstruction of Candy Formulae 


By STROUD JORDAN AND K. E. LANGWILL 


N our previous consideration of confection types, we 
have covered the field generally with the exception of 
chocolate and chocolate coated products. These have 

been purposely omitted until a complete picture of the 
usual types of centers has been fully presented. It would 
seem logical, before discussing coated confections, that 
materials employed as coatings be first considered and to 
this end many types have been examined. 

Under existing regulations, there are but two coating 
(chocolate) types specified: sweet and milk. Even such 
regulations as exist set no definite percentage of cacao 
liquor so that it is literally possible to produce a sweet or 
milk coating with but one pound of cacao liquor in each 
100 pounds and still be within the law. If we were con- 
sidering coatings alone, our observations might be deferred 
until chocolate coated confections were considered, but any 
definition of chocolate coatings applies equally as well to 
eating chocolate with the result that the two are insep- 
arable. 
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Inrerest in Confectionery Standards is at 
its height in the Industry following the Chi- 
cago meeting called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the new Food and Drug Act. To the 
confectionery manufacturer who wishes to 
inform himself completely on the work on 
standards which has already been accom- 
plished, we suggest a re-reading of Dr. 
Jordan’s articles, published exclusively in 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
over the past several years. These articles 
cover the ground thoroughly.—The Editor. 


In an attempt to obtain a cross section which will be 
representative of the four usual coating (chocolate) types, 
samples have been obtained and a general analysis has been 
made. From the data obtained, a reconstruction in terms 
of component parts has been set up and for the purpose of 
further consideration, the following table will present such 
data: 
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ANALYTICAL DATA Milk Coatings Light Sweets Sweet Coatings Bitter Sweets 


(a) (b) (a) (b) (a) (b) (a) (b) 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

NN Ti ee a Pe aw eee eae Ala 6 gree 0.72 0.72 0.41 0.27 0.73 0.95 0.76 0.83 
Reducing sugars B. 1... . 0... cccccccccccccccssccecs 3.66* 6.16* 0.34 Trace Trace Trace 0.24 0.34 
Reducing sugars A. 1... 5.0.2 cee cc dec ete Ticeeccetes 57.€8 51.28 58.80 64.15 48.34 43.68 19.73 15.21 
EE, Ba fas od ng CNR RNS CSAS MARK e Ae CH ee ReRs 51.32 42.86 55.54 60.94 45.92 41.50 18.52 14.13 
i i Go Las oie ole oid tse bee Dai ed eo: 5.29 4.02 2.50 3.18 13.07 12.03 24.61 27.12 
ie otal Ldn 6 owt Dee KU RE S Abe ea ew Goes kbs 32.29 37.50 39.66 33.33 36.50 40.49 43.91 48.35 
I NE a oo a's ak WS EW knee a wow ies a 4.0 5.8 ne et yer eaten n pica 


*Reducing sugars before inversion calculated as lactose are (a) 5.82 per cent and (b) 9.66 per cent. 


RECONSTRUCTED FORMULAE Milk Coatings Light Sweets Sweet Coatings Bitter Sweets 


Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
(a) (b) (a) (b) (a) (b) (a) (b) 
Ee OF I eee ee eee Le eee ee 15 12 8 10 40 37 76 82 
ee a ek cle at Maga ad eG kw ea Wale + Saree ole 8 ais 50 43 56 61 45 42 20 14 
I so Sa incs bak apiece diay che ad ehh neo oy 20 23 36 29 15 21 4 4 
wo SS A EI ere Oe ee ee 15 23° 
*This high milk solids value would incicate that cream has been employed and it will probably exceed 5.09 per cent. Adjustment 


on this assumption will bring the formula more nearly into linc. 


Milk Coatings 


Values reported have been taken as extremes and will 
represent an average grade as well as one of the highest 
grades of milk chocolate to be found on the market at the 
present time. A close analysis of data will be of interest. 


In the case of coating (a), we find three pounds of 
cacao liquor more than is present in coating (b). This is 
accompanied by an increase in sugar in the same order, 
while in the case of added cacao butter (a) contains three 
pounds less than (b). The whole milk solids have been 
determined as 15 and 25 respectively. A Reichert-Meissl 
value for fat and a determination of whole milk solids, 
based on the total milk sugar present, have verified this 
fact. We can see, therefore, that whenever milk solids are 
increased it is customary for the amount of cacao liquor 
to be decreased but in neither case was there less than 10%. 
From this comparison, we have a complete picture of the 
two coatings reported. 


Light Sweets 


It is a well known fact that the so-called “light sweets” 
which have appeared on the market in the last few years 
resemble milk but have none of its other characteristics. 
Cacao liquor is held to a relatively low figure in order that 
the color will not be dark. Comparison of data obtained 
shows in the case of (a) a sugar percentage of 56 in com- 
parison with that of (b) which is 61%. This is offset by 
the fact that but eight pounds of cacao liquor are to be 
found in (a), while in (b) ten pounds have been em- 
ployed. This also accounts for the fact that the added 
cacao butter in the case of (a) is seven pounds in excess 


of that found in (b). 


Sweet Coatings 


It is but normal for us to consider a coating higher in 
cacao liquor as the next in our series since we have started 
with milk and passed through the “light sweets” which 
contain no milk. It has not been attempted to obtain the 
cheapest nor yet the most expensive dark sweet coating 
but rather one with a good average composition. Particu- 
lar attention is called in this consideration to the variation 
in cacao liquor, sugar and added cacao butter. They fol- 
low normally the line which is to be expected, namely, the 
coating with the lowest cacao liquor requires the largest 
percentage of cacao butter and has a slightly lower per- 
centage of sugar. Other than the variations discussed, 
consistency, appearance and taste differed but slightly. 
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Bitter Sweets 


The use of this particular type of coating is rather small 
but it has been felt that information concerning its com- 
position should be made available. To this end samples 
have been taken and checks have been run. By referring 
to the foregoing data, it will be noted that cacao liquor in 
each case is in excess of 75% and that sugar does not ex- 
ceed 20%. The amount of added cacao butter happens to 
be the same in each case. Such a product is in reality 
equivalent to a dark sweet coating in which the cacao 
liquor has been practically doubled. The only reason for 
including it under a separate classification is for identifica- 
tion purposes. 


Variations in Composition: 


It is not necessary to cite a larger number of examples 
since every manufacturer is familiar with the variation in 
sugar, cacao butter, cacao liquor and, in the case of milk 
chocolate, milk solids which have been incorporated. There 
are cases where light sweet coatings have been examined in 
which the amount of cacao liquor did not exceed 6% while 
in certain bitter-sweet coatings it sometimes exceeded 
80%. By far the greater percentage of coatings which 
have been actually removed from chocolate coated con- 
fections have averaged better than 40% of cacao liquor 
when “light sweets” are eliminated from consideration. 
Even in the case of popular priced confections selling for 
less than $0.30 per pound, cacao liquor in the coating has 
averaged in excess of 30%. 

From comparing data obtained, it may be safely assumed 
that sucrose is rarely in excess of 20% of the finished 
weight of bitter-sweet chocolate coating. Such a figure 
may, therefore, be considered as a maximum and any 
amount of sugar less than this may be used to produce de- 
sired taste and characteristics. Along with this lower per- 
centage of sugar, one finds from 65 to 80% of cacao 
liquor. Added cacao butter will vary from approximately 
5 to 15% of the finished coating weight. Moisture and 
flavor when taken into consideration will generally add up 
to less than one percent. 

In the case of sweet coatings we have yet another story. 
It is often advantageous to have an increased quantity of 
added cacao butter in order that an increased poundage of 
sucrose may be employed and this in turn reduces the 
amount of cacao liquor. In chocolates and chocolate cov- 
ered confections purchased in the open market, very rarely 
has less than 30% of cacao liquor been found except in 
the case of “light sweets.” 

There is not so much variation in milk chocolate prod- 
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ucts since they are generally in compliance with present 
regulations that specify 12% of whole milk solids or con- 
stituents of milk solids as they appear in normal milk. In 
some rare cases, it has been found that skim solids have 
been used to replace whole milk solids, wholly or in part. 
In many instances, milk chocolate coatings have far ex- 
ceeded the requirements for total milk solids. We have 
analyzed products showing more than 25% and in addi- 
tion to this we have also found products which have in- 
cluded an extra quantity of cream. Quite naturally the 
dairy butter contained in such cases has far exceeded pres- 
ent regulatory standards. It is gratifying to note that the 
vast majority of milk coatings are well above minimum re- 
quirements but in many cases there has been a poor selec- 
tion of beans used in the cacao blend. 


Conclusions 


In so far as our consideration of chocolates has been 
concerned, it has been definitely deduced that there should 
be at least three and perhaps four types if products such 
as “light sweets” and bitter chocolates are to be included. 
There is a point which should be brought forcibly to mind 
and this has particularly to do with mistaken identity. The 
average consumer is not well enough educated in the selec- 
tion of chocolates to determine whether a light colored 
chocolate contains milk or is a “light sweet.” After such 
a product has been bought, taste may or may not be ap- 
pealing. It is suggested that this fact be borne in mind 
by the manufacturer. Each of the products is satisfactory 
from the standpoint of wholesomeness and should be ac- 
ceptable, however, they certainly should be labelled in such 
a manner that one is not mistaken for the other. 

There may or may not be any necessity for a separate 
discussion of sweet and bitter-sweet coatings. One classi- 
fication may well cover the two. * Our reason for suggest- 
ing the different classifications has been due entirely to 
the fact that there are many consumers who do not like 
a bitter-sweet coating and it has such a pronounced choco- 
late taste that its use on delicately flavored pieces is the 
exception rather than the rule. 





Slogan and Sticker Campaign 
Still Booming in High 


Reports received from the office of the N.C.A. Mer- 
chandising-Advertising Committee’s headquarters indicate 
that the Slogan Campaign is continuing with unabated 
force. Transparency distribution and spread of the slo- 
gan “Candy Is Delicious Food—Enjoy Some Every Day” 
are proceeding with such rapidity that it is almost im- 
possible to keep pace with the various ramifications of 
the work. Following are some of the new developments 
reported by Otto Schnering, head of the Committee. 


To his own company’s personnel, Mr. Schnering re- 
cently sent the following bulletin: “I believe it is im- 
perative that all of us keep in mind that we are most 
anxious to get some of the regular full-size N.C.A. trans- 
fers on every possible soda fountain, ice-box mirror, etc., 
throughout the country so that peopie standing around 
stores or sitting before fountains will have this slogan 
very strongly impressed on their minds. Be sure to work 
on this in addition to seeing that these transfers are on 
every door and window throughout your territory. Your 
co-operation will be very valuable to the campaign and 
very much appreciated.” 


The committee has been informed by Geo. E. Chis- 
holm, sales promotion manager of the Union Bag & Paper 
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Co., New York, that his company is whole-heartedly 
behind the campaign and has sent a sales bulletin to its en- 
tire organization, urging every possible co-operation. 


Another addition to the rapidly-growing list of com- 
panies co-operating in the campaign is H. Kohnstamm & 
Co., Inc., New York, which is incorporating the slogan in 
all its advertising, some of which appears also in the MANU- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER. The company has also placed 
transfers on all its salesmen’s cars. 


The industry owes a vote of gratitude to “Colliers,” 
which carried on the cover of its Sept. 10 issue a color 
view of an attractive bathing beauty with a box of con- 
fectionery in her left hand and intriguing the reader’s eye 
and palate by temptingly holding up in her right hand a 
piece of candy. Thus, Collier’s directly called the atten- 
tion of some several millions of people io the deliciousness 
of candy as well as its value as an energy pick-up food 
for all occasions. Had the Industry bought and paid for 
an advertisement to show the same thing in any issue of 
Collier’s, the cost would have been just slightly less than 
$12,000. 


Another magazine which is co-operating, and has done 
so previously, is “Young America,” which on the back 
cover of its Sept. 23 issue carried the Industry’s slogan as 
a full-page ad, in two colors. Arrangements for its pub- 
lication were made through the co-operation of Mr. Schner- 
ing of the M-A Campaign Committee and Chas. E. A. 
Muldaur, assistant publisher of the magazine. It is esti- 
mated the ad will be seen by a million young people of 
school age. Had the Industry paid for the space, total cost 
would have been almost $1,200. 


Sweets Co. of America, Inc., Hoboken, N. J., is using 
the Industry’s slogan on all its advertising henceforth, ac- 
cording to word received from Bert Rubin, president o! 
the company. This is in addition to other extensive co- 
operation given to the campaign from time to time by this 
company. The company also includes the slogan on all its 
boxes and shipping cartons. 


McDowell, Pyle & Co., large wholesale confectionery 
and fountain supply company of Baltimore, Md., is co- 
operating by imprinting the slogan on its shipping cartons 
and on its stationery, according to H. W. Loock. M. V. 
Cunningham, director of national sales for Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., notified the committee that they have 
included the slogan on candy wrapper designs and are ready 
to incorporate the seal or the logotype on wrappers they print 
up for manufacturers. J. J. Dubey, vice-president of the 
Jay Dee Product Co., Brooklyn, reports candy jobbers are 
enthusiastic over the Rainbow soda straws carrying the 
slogan manufactured by his company. 


Recently Mr. Schnering received a letter from Joseph 
Jacobs, publisher of four large Jewish newspapers in New 
York stating that slogan logotypes, one in English and 
one in Jewish have been placed under candy advertisements 
appearing in all four of the papers. It is estimated the 
slogan is thus reaching an additional million and three- 
quarters of people. Additional circulation of about one 
million two hundred thousand is now being received by 
the slogan as a result of installation of one-sheet posters 
on the platforms of the Boston Rapid Transit system by 
the Eastern Advertising Company. Fannie May Candy 
Co., Chicago, operators of one of the largest groups of re- 
tail candy shops, is including mention of the slogan in its 
radio programs over station WMAQ. 










Toffee England's National Candy 


Says Sir Harold Mackintosh 


Interview with British ‘“‘Toffee King’’ 
By EUGENE C. PILCHER 


Staff Member 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTONER 


IR HAROLD MACKINTOSH, chairman and manag- 
S ing director of the largest candy manufacturing 

company in Great Britain, John Mackintosh & Sons, 
Ltd., reports that his firm is having a record year, in spite 
of the fact that candy sales generally in Great Britain are 
down about five per cent from last year. Sir Harold spent 
the month of September in New York and New England, 
studying American candy habits, visiting the company’s 
branch factory in Boston, and participating in the World 
Sunday School Conference, of which he is president. 

One of the first observances made by the British peer 
in our interview was his statement that American women 
must be eating more sweets, for he and his family have 
noticed that the average American woman is about 14 
pounds heavier than she was on their last trip here a few 
years ago. He stated that mothers in England are pro- 
viding candy for their children because of its nutritive 
value, but he believes that the English adult eats candy 
for pleasure only. 

The great difference between the candy situation in 
Great Britain and the United States, in his opinion, is that 
in England about 90 per cent of the candy is sold in ex- 
clusive candy shops and stores, while in the United States 
about 90 per cent of candy is sold as a sideline in stores 
and shops whose principal stocks comprise other foods or 
every-day necessities. Sir Harold feels that the English 
set-up is better, inasmuch as it makes available to the buy- 
ing public a greater choice of varieties than is possible 
under the American candy selling system. In most cases, 
he said, the English jobber or manufacturer sells his lines 
to the dealer in 10 pound bulk lots, and this candy is in 
turn measured out or weighed out by the dealer at the 
time of the sale, to the purchasing customer. About 70 
per cent of the candy sold in England is bulk goods, he 
added. His own company sells its greatest volume through 





News Note 


Sir Harold Mackintosh, close friend of Prime 
Minister Neville Chamberlain and head of 
Britain’s largest candy manufacturing company, 
John Mackintosh & Sons, Ltd., arrived in New 
York, Sept. 1, accompanied by his wife, son and 
daughter. He spent the month of September in 
this country, attending the World Sunday School 
Conference, visiting his company’s branch factory 
in Boston, and observing the American candy in- 
dustry. He returned to England on October 1. 
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First Kettle Used for Making Toffee by Sir Harold Mackintosh’s 
Father, Who Founded the Firm 


jobbers, although it also does business directly with some 
dealers who are able to buy in large-volume orders. 

An interesting photo which Sir Harold brought with 
him to America shows the first kitchen kettle which his 
father and mother used for cooking up the first seven- 
pound batches of Mackintosh toffee, which they sold at 
their tiny retail shop. The accompanying illustration shows 
this kettle. The peer’s father was the first person to com- 
mercialize toffee. He also introduced into its manufacture 
certain features which made it possible to retain the flavor 
and palatability of this confection for several months. 
From this rather humble beginning grew the giant estab- 
lishment which is now Mackintosh & Sons, Ltd., whose 
plant is producing 500 tons of toffee per week and in whose 
production work some 5,000 employees participate. Next 
year marks the Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
the company. 


Active in Finance and 
in Defense Work 


Toffee is a confection which has always been very popu- 
lar in England, says Sir Harold. It might well be con- 
sidered the national candy, for its annual sales volume is 
next only to that of chocolate candies. Chocolate goods 
represents 50 per cent of total output; toffee is next, with 
about 25 per cent; and all other types of candies account 
for the remaining 25 per cent. 

The prominent British manufacturer recalls with a good 
deal of humor certain incidents which accompanied the 
introduction of toffee to the American market some 30 
years ago. For months after toffee was introduced into 
America, he says, his company received many letters from 
American purchasers who complained that in spite of the 
fact that they put the product in boiling water, they were 
unable to produce coffee! 

In addition to his duties as head of England’s largest 
candy manufacturing plant, Sir Harold has various other 
interests. As mentioned, he came to America to attend 
the World Sunday School Conference, of which he is 
president. He is also director of one of the Big Six banks 
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and of a large insurance company. He is the president of 
several schools. Perhaps his most interesting “‘extra-cur- 
ricular” duties are those which he performs in connection 
with his position as Air-Raid Warden of his home city, 
Halifax. His description of civilian defense preparations 
going on at fever pitch since the trouble resulting from 
the Czechoslovakian question, are enlightening and indica- 
tive of what European peoples may expect should another 
war break out. 

At the Mackintosh plant in Norwich, which is near the 
coast, elaborate arrangements have been made to protect 
the 3,000 employees of that factory in case of an air 
raid. Ordinary bomb shelters require a concrete roof slab 
15 feet thick, which is sunk below the ground to 
a depth of some 30 feet. The cost of such shelters is 
tremendous and prohibitive for a force of 3,000 persons. 
So the company has provided trenches with sand-bag em- 
bankments which will protect the employees from flying 
splinters and shrapnel. Naturally, such shelters offer no 
protection whatever in case of a direct hit, yet the fre- 
quency of direct hits is so low that the trenches provide 
very adequate protection, for the most part. 


Plans Expansion of 
Producing Facilities 


In addition, the company has made arrangements with 
neighborhood families to take three or four employees into 
each of their homes so that there will be a general scat- 
tering and not a concentration of a large crowd in one 
place. 

Another war-time measure in which Sir Harold is 
greatly interested is that for taking children to the country 
from the cities in case war should be declared. It is 
planned to evacuate some 3,000,000 children from London 
alone in such a contingency. -Through his interest in 
schools, generally, Sir Harold is very active on the Com- 


mittee which has been given the responsibility for carry- 
ing out this plan. All school children and workers in 
England have been furnished gas masks made to their in- 
dividual measurements and have been thoroughly drilled 
in the proper use of these masks. Sir Harold indicated 
that the masks for his employees had been delivered just 
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a few weeks before his arrival in America and he estimated 
that the English government has bought more than 40,- 
000,000 gas masks for the citizens. 

While in the United States, the British manufacturer 
arranged for the purchase of considerable equipment 
which will be utilized in a planned expansion of his plant. 
The company expects to get into production of chocolate- 
covered toffee before long. 

Accompanied by his wife, son and daughter, who were 
with him on his trip to America, Sir Harold returned to 
England on October 1. 





M.LT. LECTURES ON 
CANDY WELL ATTENDED 


According to Walter H. Belcher, managing director of 
the New England Confectioners’ Association, approxi- 
mately 200 persons attended the first of a series of lec- 
tures being conducted on the subject of Candy Making 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology each Wednes- 
day night. The series got under way with a talk on 
“Growth and Refining of Sugar,” by Louis A. Wills, tech- 
nologist with the American Sugar Refining Co., New 
York, on Sept. 14. Mr. Belcher, as director of the course, 
led in the discussion which followed Mr. Wills’ formal 
address. Further discussion on sugar followed in the lec- 
ture of Sept. 21, which was attended by about 50 persons 
who braved one of the worst storms in the history of New 
England to hear J. M. Brown, chief chemist of the Revere 
Sugar Refinery, Boston, speak on the “Chemistry of Candy 
Manufacturing, and Invert Sugar.” On Sept. 28 the 
registrants for the course heard Dr. Stroud Jordan of the 
Corn Industries Research Foundation and leader in the 
Industry’s work on Standards, speak on “Corn Syrup and 
Starches—The Manufacture of Products from Corn Syrup 
in Candy Making.” On October 5, Norman W. Kempf, 
chemical engineer for Walter Baker & Co., Inc., Dorches- 
ter, Mass., spoke on “Chocolate,” covering such subjects as 
cultivation and selection of Cacao beans as to flavor, color 
and uniformity, and chocolate manufacturing processes. 
There will be no lectures on October 12 or October 19, 
the next topic being “Air Conditioning in Chocolate and 
Candy Plants,” which will be discussed by A. E. Stacey, 
Jr., Buensod-Stacy Air Conditioning Co., New York, on 
October 26. Further discussion on Chocolate will fea- 
ture the program on November 2, when C. O. Ewing, 
assistant chief chemist, United Drug Co. and United 
Chocolate Refiners, Inc., Boston, will speak. The Novem- 
ber 9 lecture on Colors will feature W. C. Bainbridge, 
chief chemist, H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., New York. 
The final lecture on the program scheduled so far will 
discuss Flavors. G. Johnstone, director of the Dodge and 
Olcutt Company’s flavor department, New York, will 
be the lecturer. 





MID-YEAR INVENTORY REPORT 
ON CONFECTIONERY BY DUN 


According to the mid-year inventory survey figures 
just released by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., inventories of 
manufacturing confectioners during the first half of 1938 
showed very slight increases, considering that the period 
includes the after-Christmas stock-up season. As of June 
30, 1938, fifty reporting manufacturers showed an inven- 
tory increase of but 7.3 per cent. This is an unexpected 
record, says the report, after a net 41 per cent increase in 
stocks during this period in the previous two years. Whole- 
sale confectionery companies showed an increase of 7 per 
cent in stocks during the first six months of 1938. 
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“SWEETEST DAY" 






Many Cities to Observe Occasion, October 22 


LANS for the biggest “Sweetest Day” in years have 
been completed in a number of cities. With Cleve- 
land leading the way, as in former years, several new 

cities have been added to the list of those promoting the 
day, October 22. 

Chicago will celebrate the occasion again this year 
and its plans have been well organized under the direction 
of a committee headed by B. L. Stein, Dutch Mill Candies, 
and including Mrs. Ora Snyder, Snyder’s Home Made 
Candies; Mrs. Julia Steven, Steven’s Candy Shops; F. J. 
Apel, Martha Washington Candies Co.; and C. N. John- 
son, DeMet’s, Inc. Funds have been raised to provide pub- 
licity, and active participation and co-operation has been 
assured the committee by department stores, drug stores, 
flower shops, and retail candy shops. The committee has 
also received assurance of co-operation from the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and from the State Street Mer- 
chants Council. Candy in 2 Ib. and % Ib. boxes carrying 
both the Sweetest Day and the N. C. A. slogans will be 
distributed at Hines Memorial Hospital for War Veterans 
and at various orphanages. They will be distributed by 
the recently-chosen Chicago Candy Queen and other young 
ladies who took part in the beauty contest at the Chicago 
Candy Show. 

The committee reports that candy for distribution has 
been promised by a number of wholesale manufacturers 
in the Chicago area. They include E. J. Brach & Sons; 
Bunte Bros.; Cracker Jack; Curtiss Candy Co.; Goelitz 
Confectionery Co. (North Chicago); Walter Johnson 
Candy Co.; Kimbell Candy Co.; Nutrine Candy Co.; Pan 
Confection and Veribrite factories of the National Candy 
Co.; Reed Candy Co., and Schutter Candy Co. It is 
expected that others will still be added to this list. 

The Sweetest Day committee recently waited upon 
Mayor Kelly, and the mayor has consented to issue a proc- 
lamation calling upon the city to observe Sweetest Day. 
Stores and shops participating will feature the day in their 
store displays and in their advertising in the newspapers 
and over the radio. 


Cleveland Plans 
Are Complete 


In Cleveland, the 18th Annual Sweetest Day will be held 
this year. Harry D. Sims is chairman of the committee 
in charge of plans; W. M. Hinson is secretary and George 
E. Winter is directing the publicity activities. This group 
has been busy contacting the various business and civic 
organizations to call attention to the day and ask for 
co-operation. Approximately 20,000 window stickers and 
display cards have been printed and distributed to work 
up interest in the day. More direct advertising will be 
used later following the mayor’s proclamation of the 
“day.” About 6,000 men, women and children at 45 
institutions will again be remembered with gifts. Other 
cities in Ohio expecting to participate in the “day” in- 
clude Akron, Canton, Youngstown, Dayton and others. 

Buffalo, another “Sweetest Day” stronghold, is also well 
under way with the work of planning and outlining the 
activities of Buffalo groups that will participate in observ- 
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ing the day. Chairman of the Buffalo committee is Walter 
M. Zittel, Mary Lincoln Candies, Inc. He is being assisted 
by Theodore Merckens, Merckens Chocolate Co. and George 
Kaiser, Parkside Candy Co. At a dance staged October 4, 
Buffalo’s “‘sweetest girl” was chosen, and the winner of 
the contest is lending her charm and talent to publicity 
activities and other promotional efforts incidental to call- 
ing attention of the public and Buffalo business houses 
to “Sweetest Day.” The “Sweetest Day” activities on 
October 22 will follow the general outline of those under- 
taken in other cities. 

In Detroit, “Sweetest Day” activities are being directed 
by Charles H. Welch of Fred Sanders Company, who is 
chairman of the committee. The theme upon which De- 
troit activities will be based is “Pause to Remember.” All 
retailers of candy and other merchandise are being called 
upon to participate, and the committee has been active in 
obtaining publicity for the day from advertisers in public 
transportation facilities, in newspapers, over the radio, 
and by editorial mention in the newspapers. Gifts will be 
distributed to shut-ins, as in former years. The activities 
in Detroit are being planned upon the basis of a day for 
doing good things, rather than strictly a day for merchan- 
dising candy. The committee feels this idea will assure a 
more permanent place for “Sweetest Day” on the general 
program of civic activities each year. 


St. Louis Celebrates 
For First Time 


St. Louis is celebrating a “Sweetest Day” for the first 
time this year. It was previously reported that the day 
would be observed on October 15, but later information 
indicates that St. Louis will observe the same day as other 
cities, namely, October 22. The committee in St. Louis 
is headed by John Mavrakos, Mavrakos Candy Co. The 
St. Louis Candy Sales Association has been active for the 
past six weeks in getting widest possible publicity for the 
day and also in calling upon retail shops, etc., to partici- 
pate in the day. At the St. Louis Candy Show, held Octo- 
ber 5. 6 and 7, new impetus for the “day” was launched. 
The St. Louis “Sweetest Girl” chosen at the exposition, 
and her court, will aid in the publicity work and in the 
program planned for the day. In Cincinnati, the com- 
mittee in charge of “Sweetest Day” activities is headed 
by “Doc” Meiss, Putnam’s, Inc., while the Philadelphia 
“day” has been sponsored by the Philadelphia Retail Con- 
fectioners Association whose committee for “Sweetest 
Day” activities is headed by Harry C. Nuss. In the west, 
Denver is the only city which has planned activities for 
October 22, and the committee in charge of planning the 
program is headed by W. D. Dent, O. P. Baur Confec- 
tionery Co. In Fond du Lac, Wis., George Hope, Jr., 
Hope’s Confectionery, has been active in working up 
interest among merchants and shops in the possibilities 
of observing “Sweetest Day.” In New York, the Empire 
State Candy Club., Inc., is holding its Fifth Annual Din- 
ner and Dance at the Hendrick Hudson hotel, in Troy, on 
October 22. The program for the event is featuring the 
“Sweetest Day” theme, according to Nate Leaf, who is 
in charge of the affair. 
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Industry Meeting Launches 


Establishment of Candy Standards 


ETWEEN 200 and 300 candy executives and repre- 

sentatives of supply firms from all parts of the coun- 
try met at the Palmer House, Chicago, Sept. 23 and 24, 
to discuss details of legal requirements imposed upon the 
Industry as a result of the new Food and Drug law, which 
goes into effect next June, and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, which will become effective this month. The meet- 
ing was held at the invitation of the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association and activities were led by the asso- 
ciation’s president, Harry B. Chapman; Max Burger, sec- 
retary; and W. Parker Jones, general counsel. 

Friday morning’s session was inaugurated by a formal 
address made to the assembly by J. L. Clark of Chicago, 
chief of the Food and Drug Administration for Federal 
District Seven. Mr. Clark did not talk on the Food and 
Drug Act itself, but devoted his address to a description 
of conditions in the Candy Industry which he and his 
operatives had found over a period of months and which 
the Industry itself must take steps to correct. Mr. Clark’s 
address referred to sanitation and sanitary conditions in 
candy plants, as indicated by tests of candy samples ex- 
amined by his department from plants in 20 states. The 
speaker stated that while the great majority of plants 
under his jurisdiction are immaculate, there are neverthe- 
less enough offenders among them to warrant action by 
the Industry as a whole to bring into line those manufac- 
turers who are casting a bad reflection upon the entire 
candy manufacturing industry. 


Standards to Be Set 
for Each Classification 


In going into the discussion on Candy Standards proper, 
an outline of standards for certain classifications of can- 
dies was given to the audience by Dr. Stroud Jordan, 
eminent food chemist, whose work on reconstruction of 
candy formulae has become familiar to the Industry 
through his articles in THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER over the past several years. In outlining sug- 
gested standards to the Industry, Dr. Jordan stressed the 
fact that they were by no means in their final form, but 
rather, were merely set up in tentative form to give manu- 
facturers of these types of candy “something to shoot at.” 
The final standards for each classification would be estab- 
lished only after the various sub-committees for each 
classification had had an opportunity to contact each 
manufacturer, and thereafter, only subject to approval 
by the Department of Agriculture following public 
hearings. 

Following a reading and discussion of the proposed 
standards, the names of persons requested to serve on the 
sub-committees for each type of candy classification were 
read. They include: 

Hard Candy—A. F. Walz, Peerless Confection Co., Chi- 
cago, chairman; N. S. Reppert, Luden’s, Inc., Reading, 
Pa.; and Albert Beich, Paul F. Beich Co., Chicago. 

Fudge—S. W. Hallstrom, Walter Johnston Candy Co., 
Chicago, chairman; Ira Minter, Minter Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and James O. Welch, James O. Welch Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Marshmallows—Herman Cole, Angelus-Campfire Marsh- 
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mallow Co., Chicago, chairman; Al. Shotwell, Shotwell 
Mfg. Co., Chicago; and Chas. Supplee, Frantz Candies, 
Inc., Lancaster, Pa. 

Starch Jelliee—Fred Amend, Fred W. Amend Co., Chi- 
cago, chairman; N. V. Miller, Nutrine Candy Co., Chi- 
cago; and E. R. Wood, Pan Confection Factory, National 
Candy Co., Chicago. 

Butter Creams—E. F. Kelley, Goelitz Confectionery Co., 
North Chicago, Ill., chairman; Fred Wunderle, Ph. Wun- 
derle, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; and Walter Hardie, Hardie 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cocoanut—F. J. Kimbell, Kimbell Candy Co., Chicago, 
chairman; (Others to be named later). 

Licorice—D. D. Sanford, National Licorice Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., chairman; W. H. Pritz, John Mueller Licorice 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; and A. L. Nehl, American Licorice 
Co., Chicago. 

Lozenges—Fred Wunderle, Ph. Wunderle, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., chairman; W. J. McDonald, Pecheur Lozenge 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; and H. G. Ziegler, George Ziegler 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chocolate-Covered Goods—Otto Schnering, Curtiss 
Candy Co., Chicago, chairman; L. L. MclIlhenney, Stephen 
F. Whitman & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; L. W. Leonard, 
Mars, Inc., Chicago; N. S. Reppert, Luden’s, Inc., Read- 
ing, Pa.; and W. E. Brock, Brock Candy Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Caramels—Dr. L. K. Riggs, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., 
Chicago, chairman; F. B. Williams, Fair Play Caramels, 
Inc., Middletown, N. Y.; and Chas. Strickler, Borden Sales 
Co., New York. 

The general N. C. A. Committee on Standards is as 
follows: C. O. Dicken, E. J. Brach Co., Chicago, chair- 
man; V. L. Price, National Candy Co., St. Louis; F. A. 
Bunte, Bunte Bros., Chicago; Howard B. Stark, American 

(Turn to page 43, please) 
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HE declared policy or purpose of the Fair Labor 

Standards Act, as stated in Section 2, briefly sum- 

marized, is to alleviate or remove conditions which 
are detrimental to the maintenance of the minimum stand- 
ard of living necessary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers, employed by industries which are 
engaged in commerce or in the production of goods for 
commerce. 


Who Is an Employee? 


Section 2 of the Law, relative to a Declaration of Policy, 
and the purpose of the Law, refers to “workers” in “in- 
dustries” engaged in commerce, or in the production of 
goods for commerce. Broadly construed, this would in- 
clude everyone in the plant from top to bottom. 

Section 3 of the Law, defining certain words used in 
the Law, defines “Employee” as “any individual employed 
by an employer.” This is the same as saying, anyone who 
works for someone and receives pay therefor. Obviously 
for the purposes of the Law this is too broad a definition. 

Section 13 of the Law relative to Employees who are 
exempt from the terms of the Law, among others, includes 
“any Employee employed in a bona fide executive, admin- 
istrative, professional, or local retailing capacity, or in the 
capacity of outside salesmen.” 

The Administrator has no authority under the Law to 
decide who is or who is not an employer or an employee, 
but he will no doubt issue regulations covering this sub- 
ject, but ultimately it will be necessary for the Federal 
Courts to decide questions of that character. 


Industry Committee 


Section § authorizes the Administrator to appoint an 
Industry Committee for each industry which is subject 
to the terms of the Law. 

The Administrator may appoint whatever number of 
persons he thinks advisable, who are not in any manner 
identified with the industry, to represent the public, one 
of whom shall be designated by the Administrator as 
Chairman of the Committee. He must also appoint the 
same number of persons who are employed in the industry 
to represent the employees, and appoint a like number of 
persons who are employers. This arrangement provides for 
equal representation of all three, the public, the employees 
and the employers. 

There is no limit as to the number that shall be ap- 
pointed on the Committee, but when making the appoint- 
ments, the Administrator must take into consideration the 
varied interests of the industry relative to geographical 
regions and matters of that kind in determining how many 
shall be appointed on the Committee. 

Two-thirds of the Committee shall constitute a quorum, 
and the decisions of the Committee require a vote of not 
less than a majority of all the members. 

It is the duty of the Committee, under the direction of 
the Administrator, to investigate labor conditions in the 
industry which it represents. It has the authority to sum- 
mon witnesses, to receive evidence and to prepare a report 
and submit recommendations to the Administrator relative 
to the minimum rate or rates of wages to be paid by the 
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Essential Features of the 


LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


The Fair Labor Standards Act becomes effec- 
tive October 25, 1938. Herewith is a brief 
discussion of its essential features, particular- 
ly as they affect the Confectionery Industry. 


industry, not in excess of 40 cents an hour. It has no 
authority over the question of maximum hours. 


Minimum Wages 


Section 6 provides that the minimum hourly wage for 
the first year must be 25 cents; the next six years, 30 
cents; thereafter, 40 cents, unless the Administrator orders 
a lower rate as provided in Section 8. 

Section 8, relative to Wage Orders, issued by the Ad- 
ministrator, contains a provision that he “shall” from time 
to time convene the Industry Committees representing the 
industries which are subject to the terms of the Law, for 
the purpose of establishing minimum rates of wages to be 
paid under Section 6 with the objective of establishing a 
universal minimum wage of 40 cents an hour in each 
industry. 

The word “shall,” as used in this section is mandatory 
and not discretionary. The Administrator, in accordance 
with this provision, must at some time after the Candy 
Industry Committee has been appointed, convene the mem- 
bers of that Committee for the purpose of establishing 
minimum rates of hourly pay for the employees engaged 
in manufacturing candy. 

The Candy Industry Committee appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to investigate labor conditions in 
the Industry and recommend to the Administrator the 
highest minimum hourly wage for the Industry with due 
regard to economic conditions, and which in the opinion 
of the Committee will not substantially curtail employ- 
ment in the Industry, but not in excess of 40 cents an 
hour. 

In the preparation of the Report to be filed with the 
Administrator, the Candy Industry Committee must take 
into consideration all conditions, competitive and other- 
wise, which have a bearing on the question of establishing 
reasonable classifications and minimum wage rates for the 
Industry. 

The Administrator may approve or reject the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation. If he rejects, he can order the 
Committee to make another investigation and Report or 
appoint a new Committee. 

It amounts to this, that if the recommendation of any 
Industry Committee does not meet the views of the Ad- 
ministrator, he can reject its Report and continue to do so 
until such time as the Committee may submit a recom- 
mendation which he feels justified in approving. 

The rates so recommended and approved by the Admin- 
istrator shall not remain in effect after the expiration of 
seven years after October 24, 1938, unless the Industry 
Committee recommends that whatever rate has been estab- 
lished shall remain in effect after that date, but it cannot 
be less than 30 cents per hour. 

The purpose of Section 8, as stated, is to bring about 
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as soon as possible a universal minimum wage of 40 cents 
an hour in all industries which are subject to the terms 
of the Law. 

When the Industry Committee recommends a minimum 
wage of not more than 40 cents per hour, and files its 
Report with the Administrator, he must notify the firms 
engaged in the industry which the Committee represents, 
that he has received the Report and what it recommends, 
and give them an opportunity to be heard. 

If the facts and arguments presented at the hearing 
conform to the Committee’s recommendations, the Admin- 
istrator “shall” by order, approve and carry into effect the 
recommendations of the Committee. If they do not con- 
form to the Committee’s recommendations, he “shall” dis- 
approve them, and again refer the matter to the Commit- 
tee or discharge the Committee and appoint another Com- 
mittee. 

The Law does not give the Administrator any authority 
to act independently of the Industry Committee on mini- 
mum wages to be paid by the industry which that Com- 
mittee represents. He can of course fire the Committee 
and appoint another, but ultimately he must consider the 
recommendations of the Committee which represents the 
industry, in the consideration of the establishment of 
minimum wages for that industry. 

The Administrator is also given the authority to take 
the necessary means to enforce the minimum wage orders 
which he issues after approving the Industry Committee’s 
recommendations. 


Maximum Hours 


Section 7 of the Law provides that the maximum hours 
for the first year after October 24, 1938, shall be 44; 
for the second year, 42, and thereafter 40. If the employee 
works in excess of these hours, he must be paid time and 
one-half for all over-time. 

The only exception of general interest to candy manu- 
facturers is that pertaining to industries which are found 
by the Administrator to be of a “seasonal nature.” 


Seasonal Industries 


Section 7, (b), (3) of the Law contains a provision 
exempting industries which the Administrator decides are 
“seasonal industries,” from the maximum hours require- 
ments, for a period of not more than 14 weeks in the 
aggregate in any one year, at not more than 12 hours per 
day or 56 hours per week unless the employees who are 
employed for longer periods are paid time and one-half 
for the hours employed in excess of the maximum. 

In other words, during that period of 14 weeks, an 
employee may work not more than 12 hours per day or 
56 hours per week, at the regular rate per hour, and if 
he works in excess of whatever the maximum hours may 
be for the period either 12 hours for a single day or 56 
hours for a single week, he must be paid time and one- 
half for the hours which he works in excess of those 
periods. 

The term “seasonal nature,” would likely be finally con- 
strued to mean those industries which are affected by nat- 
ural conditions over which they have no control, and 
which require long hours during certain seasons of the 
year, such as the canning industry. 


> 


General Provisions 


The Administrator is given broad powers relative to 
making temporary decisions in reference to the many 
questions which will come up for consideration as to the 
interpretation of various provisions of the Law, but ulti- 
mately the final decision of all of these questions will rest 
with the Federal Courts. 
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N.C.A. CONVENTION TO 
CHICAGO IN 1939 


, At a special meeting held September 24, the N.C.A. 
board of directors selected Chicago as the Convention 
city for the 56th Annual Convention of the N.C.A. The 
dates are May 22 to 26, inclusive, and the place is the 
Palmer House. The 16th Annual Exposition will be held 
in conjunction with the convention, and the exposition 
committee will be headed by D. P. O’Connor, of Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., New York. Clapp & Poliak will manage the 
exposition. 





SOUTHERN JOBBERS ARE 
ACTIVE IN FAIR TRADE 


Announcement that Mars, Inc., had granted a fair 
trade contract to jobbers in Florida has stimulated activ- 
ity in all parts of the South, according to C. M. Mc- 
Millan, secretary of the S.W.C.A. A meeting of the 
Tennessee jobbers was called by C. C. Silberman Jr., Wil- 
kins Candy Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., at Nashville on 
Saturday, Sept. 24, and this meeting was attended, ac- 
cording to reports, by more than half the leading job- 
bers in the state. Secretary McMillan attended the meet- 
ing and assisted in perfecting the organization, but the 
new association will be entirely independent of the 
S.W.C.A. A similar meeting was held at Baton Rouge 
for Louisiana jobbers on October 1, in charge of A. R. 
Liddell, state chairman for the S.W.C.A. for Louisiana, 
and presided over by C. M. McMilian. The Arkansas 
jobbers were organized several weeks ago under the lead- 
ership of W. S. Compton, for several years state chair- 
man of the S.W.C.A. in that state, and it is expected 
that these jobbers will be awarded a contract shortly. 
Florida jobbers were organized several months ago under 
the presidency of Jim Turner, Turner-Taylor Co., Tampa, 
and B. M. Hagans, Frostproof, who was chosen secretary. 

Although Mars, Inc., has entered into fair trade con- 
tracts in eight states (Florida, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Nebraska, Utah and North Dakota), 
the company is desirous of cooperating with jobbers in 
other sections and will give careful consideration to any 
group qualifying under the three-point program which 
the company has set forth through the $.W.C.A. (Since 
this release was distributed, Mars, Inc., has also announced 
entry into a fair trade contract with Illinois jobbers, as 
has Williamson Candy Co.) 





CONFECTIONERY FACTORY 
EMPLOYMENT SHOWS GAIN 


Confectionery factory employment shows a gain of 7.2 
per cent from mid-July to mid-August of this year, with 
a pay roll increase for the same period of 12.2 per cent. 
Taking the three-year period from 1923-1925 as the norm, 
confectionery factory employment for August of this 
year has attained an index of 72.3, which is an increase 
from July when the index was 67.5, but a decrease from 
August, 1937, when the index stood at 75.7. Taking the 
same three-year period as the norm for payrolls, confec- 
tionery factory payrolls in August, 1938, show an index 
of 70.7, which is an increase from July when the index 
stood at 63.1, but a decrease from August, 1937, when 
the index stood at 75.9. In general for all manufacturing 
industries, wage earners in August, 1938, totalled 6,784,- 
100, as compared with 8,611,500 in August, 1937. The 
total for August, 1938, is slightly under the total for 
August, 1934, but higher than that of August, 1933. 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL CANDY SHOWS 


DETROIT CANDY SHOW 
ATTRACTS JOBBERS AND DEALERS 


OBBERS and candy buyers from every trading area 
in Michigan and from many cities and towns outside 
the state attended the Second Annual Detroit Candy Show 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, September 28 to 30. 
Total attendance was estimated at approximately 6,100 
persons, consisting of retail candy shop owners, chain store 
buyers, department store buyers and executives, and candy 
jobbers. Inasmuch as the Detroit Show is designed to edu- 
cate the retailer in displaying and selling candy, and to 
secure business for the jobbers and manufacturers, attend- 
ance was limited only to those persons connected with the 
candy business. This accounts for the fact that total 
attendance was somewhat lower than that of similar expo- 
sitions in other cities. 


Activities got under way on the first day, September 
28, with a luncheon at the hotel. Exhibitors and candy 
executives were given a warm welcome to the city by 
Mayor Richard W. Reading. Harry Chapman, president 
of the National Confectioners Association responded for 
Industry and presented his honor with a beautiful box 
of candy on behalf of the exhibitors. In his formal address 
at the luncheon, Mr. Chapman outlined the new Food 
and Drug law and its meaning to the Confectionery Indus- 
try. He ended with a plea that the Industry, in all its 
branches, make a supreme effort to show a profit. 


B. J. Mendell spoke on behalf of the Detroit Candy and 
Tobacco Wholesalers Association, and thanked the as- 
sembly for their efforts in making the show possible. 
L. R. McLean, president of the Wolverine Candy Club, 
made a short address of welcome to exhibitors and others 
taking part in the Exposition on behalf of the Club. 


When the Hurricane Along the Eastern Seaboard Tied Up Over- 

land Transportation, J. H. Reddy, Merchandising Manager for 

NECCO, Was Forced to Fly His Company's Exhibit Materials to 

the Detroit Candy Show. He Is Shown Before the Take-Off. 
Sky-Bar Uses the Airlanes! 
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General View of Exposition Hall at the Detroit Candy Show. 
Showing Crowds Inspecting the Booths 


More Business for 
Exhibitors This Year 


H. Armstrong, member of the Detroit “Sweetest Day” 
committee, gave an outline of what the committee is 
doing in their effort to make the day a gift day. He de- 
scribed how publicity is being obtained over the radio, 
through the newspapers and by street car and bus and 
truck signs. All orphanages and charity institutions will 
be visited on Sweetest Day, he said, and the committee 
will distribute candies to the inmates. Arthur Waldner, 
of Chicago, gave a brief talk about the Chicago Candy 
Show, held in August, and how it had benefitted both the 
exhibitors as well as jobbers and retailers in the Chicago 
area. Dave Trager, chairman of the board of the Wolver- 
ine Candy Club and Detroit Show manager, wound up 
the luncheon speaking program by outlining the object 
of the show and the possibilities for increasing business 
for manufacturers, jobbers and retailers. 

This year’s exhibitor’s booths were more attractively 
decorated than those at the 1937 show, and more business 
was secured by the exhibitors. No children under 16 
years of age were admitted to the exposition. Each person 
entering the Exhibition Hall was given a questionnaire to 
be filled out after passing through the booths. This 
method was used to determine which booth, in the opinion 
of the visitors, was the best. When the votes were tallied, 
it was found that Bunte Brothers of Chicago were in 
first place, with the Pan Confection booth ranking second. 
The questionnaire also required the answering of the ques- 
tion ““What beneficial idea did you receive from the display 
of confectionery that would help you in your business?” 
on the part of retail candy merchants. A. Walcrych, 5142 
Bellevue Ave., Detroit, received the $10 prize for the best 
answer which was: “To display a more diversified stock 
of candy.” 


A series of group discussions will be conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at the 
National Foreign Trade Convention, to be held in New 
York, October 31 and November 1 and 2. Roy C. Mun- 
dee, chief of the Commerce Department’s Foodstuffs divi- 
sion, will be on hand at the November 1 food industry 
meeting to advise exporters and others on problems they 
may have in connection with exporting of foodstuffs. 
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ENTHUSIASM FEATURES 
ST. LOUIS CANDY SHOW 


EATURED by an enthusiasm which never once lagged 

throughout the entire three-day program, the first St. 
Louis Candy Show and Exposition was held at the Jef- 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, October 5 to 7, 1938, under the 
auspices of the St. Louis Candy Sales Association. An 
elaborate program, with special events for each of the three 
days, drew large crowds of candy jobbers and retailers to 


Edw. V. Zeddies, Whose Abil- 
ity as Candy Show “M.C.” Is 
Superseded Only by His Value 
to the Curtiss Candy Co., 
Whose Sales Division He Heads 


the show, as did the exposition where the wares of some 
fifty manufacturers were on display. 


Activities got under way on Wednesday noon with a 
luncheon meeting at which candy men were addressed by 
Harry B. Chapman, president of the N.C.A.; George Peck- 
ham, vice-president of the N.C.A. and prominent St. 
Louisan; Thomas Payne, Chicago, past president of the 
N.C.A., and Howard Zohrn, executive secretary of the 
Illinois Candy Jobbers’ Association. Mr. Chapman told of 
the recent meeting in Chicago at which the industry dis- 
cussed the implications of the new food and drug act. 
He sounded a plea for maintenance of quality standards 
in confectionery and a return to the old profit ways. Mr. 
Zohrn, of the Illinois wholesalers’ group, talked on fair 
trade and what fair trade contracts mean to the candy 
wholesaler. 


At the close of the luncheon meeting the exposition 
was opened for the first time. The entertainment program 
that evening consisted of an address on the national sales- 
men’s crusade, “Sales Mean Jobs,” by H. A. Dahl, regional 
manager for the Kelvinator Company. After Mr. Dahl’s 
address the first of the series of contests for youngsters 
was run off. 


Thursday morning, candy men enjoyed a tour of the 
world’s largest brewery, arranged by courtesy of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. The afternoon’s entertainment consisted of a 
taffy-pulling contest and marshmallow contest. The big 
candy queen contest was held in the huge ballroom of the 
hotel that evening. Winner of the contest, held among 
all women employees of candy companies in St. Louis, was 
Miss Marcella Farrington, who received the crown and a 
prize of $100 from the hands of the Chicago candy queen, 
Miss Mary Jeanne Drake. The St. Louis “queen,” Miss 
Farrington, is employed by Gilbert Chocolate Company. 
She will take an active part in the “Sweetest Day” pro- 
gram on October 22. Edw. V. Zeddies, Curtiss Candy 
Co., acted as master of ceremonies at the contest. 

Friday afternoon’s activities consisted of a kiss-throwing 
contest, bubble-gum blowing contest. In the evening 
Otto Schnering, head of the N.C.A. Merchandising-Adver- 
tising Committee, gave an illustrated talk on “Collective 
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Co-operation” in which he outlined the aims and the ac- 
complishments to date of the industry’s campaign to 
increase consumption of candy. 

Large crowds attended the exposition and the various 
events scheduled on the formal program. A parade: an- 
nouncing the opening of the show was held the day before 
the opening date. Invitations and tickets were distributed 
to 35,000 retail candy stores and their employees and to 
jobbers and their customers within a radius of 200 miles 
of St. Louis. An interesting novelty idea used by the show 
committee was the erection of booths, welcoming incom- 
ing candy men, at each of the city’s railroad stations. 

Great credit for the success of the first St. Louis show 
goes to R. F. Cobb, Mars, Inc., who headed the show com- 
mittee; Arthur Griffiths, Frank H. Fleer Corp., and E. R. 
Keller, Life Savers, Inc., who assisted with the work of 
organizing and running off an instructive and entertain- 
ing program. 

Four major addresses which were presented at the 22nd 
Annual Convention of the A.R.C. in Philadelphia, June 
6 to 8, 1938, have been published in booklet form, and 
copies may be obtained from the A.R.C. headquarters in 
Chicago. The booklet contains the addresses of C. B. Lar- 
rabee of Printer’s Ink; Dr. Herbert W. Hess of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Don Hobart of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co.; and John Brummett, also of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Co. 


Nathaniel Leverone, president of the Automatic Canteen 
Co. of America, was elected president of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Club at the annual meeting of the Club, 
Sept. 23, in the Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 


Miss Marcella Farrington, “Queen” of St. Louis Candyland, 

Chosen at the St. Louis Candy Show and Exposition, Being 

Crowned By Another “Queen.” Miss Mary Jeanne Drake, Who 

Reigns Over Chicago Candyland. A Couple of Sweet Queens, 
What? 
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RETAILER 


FEATURE CHEWY CANDIES IN FALL 
Retail Shop Candies Should Follow Seasons 


By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


SUPERINTENDENT 
DE MET'S, INC., CHICAGO 


ITH the arrival of Fall, the candy customer’s 
W thoughts turn away from the formal box goods— 
summer assortments, etc.—which the manufactur- 
ing-retailer has been selling him in the past few months, 
to the types of candy which are definitely associated with 
the Fall season. The arrival of crisp, chill winds or dark, 
rainy days by which Fall forecasts the approach of Win- 
ter, brings with it to the candy eater a desire for a candy 
that is in keeping with the atmosphere of Fall—brown 
leaves, dark colored clothing, football brown, stout Octo- 
ber ale, ripe fruit and nuts, Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving 
Day. 

To the candy maker, this seasonal change in candy cus- 
tomers’ taste means only one thing—candies which are in 
keeping with the season’s color and which cater to the new 
“pep” inspired by the cooler weather, chewy candies. And 
chewy candies mean, almost without conscious thought, 
toffees, brittles, nut goods, and the like. 


Among the Fall candies, the English Everton or Wash- 
ington style toffee is a confection which has universal 
appeal in the cold states and which lends itself well to dis- 
play. It is chewy and made like a caramel toffee, with 
plenty of sweet cream, butter, brown sugar, well-salted 
and flavored with good vanilla. Care must be taken not 
to boil the batch too high. It is poured into flat pans 
and cracked up when cool, or it can be made into double- 
caramel sized bars which are wrapped in wax paper with 
twisted ends. Among smaller shops in the New England 
states this candy has for years been regarded as the “rent- 
payer” during the Fall season. 


“Bangor Taffy” a 
Good Fall Number 


Another toffee favored in New England is so-called 
“Bangor taffy.” Here again we use pure cream caramel, 
corn syrup and sugar, butter, and some coconut butter. 
After it is boiled up, condensed whole milk is added as it 
reaches the finishing point. Also vanilla. The batch is 
poured out to cool and then cut into small squares which 
are rolled in powdered sugar. The usual way of displaying 
and selling this candy is right in the cooling pan. 
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Old-fashioned butterscotch squares find their greatest 
market in Fall. Taking half white sugar and half brown 
sugar, salt and vanilla, you cook the batch to about 300 
degrees F. Then butter is added and just enough corn 
syrup to “doctor” the batch. It is then again flavored 
with vanilla. After the batch is poured onto the slab, it 
is dusted off with “berry sugar.” Then, while it is still 
warm, it is marked with a roll cutter, and broken into 
squares when cool. 

German toffee is made much like caramel, except that it 
contains molasses. Here the proportions are one-third 
white sugar, one-third brown sugar and one-third corn 
syrup. When the batch is almost ready, molasses is added 
and the whole taken up to the “first crack.” Then a touch 
of lemon is added. This candy is cut into squares and 
then wrapped in cellophane. 


Toffee Calls for 
Best in Materials 


Most wrapped toffees have been run into the ground by 
manufacturing retailers. They have, for the most part, 
been made “to a price” and as a consequence, quality has 
fallen off badly. These toffees call for the best in raw 
materials and flavor, and thus, when they are completed, 
they have a certain something which people like, and that 
something is “quality.” Where this matter of quality has 
been carefully nurtured, toffees have been very successful 
as “different” candies for people who are tired of chocolates 
and other every-day goods. 


This is the time for the retail manufacturer to go in 
heavily for counter goods. Stress, in addition to the purely 
seasonal Fall candies, also the home-made fudges. There 
are many varieties possible from good fudge formulas, if 
only the candy maker will use his ingenuity to find them. 


Now that new nuts are coming in, the public also “goes 
for” glace nuts and brittles of all kinds. Pieces of candy 
with fresh grated coconut, nut meats, etc., also find ready 
sale. 

Another toffee for Fall which has definite “eye-appeal” 
is molasses drop toffee. This is much like molasses caramel, 
but has fresh grated coconut cooked in, is well salted, and 
contains a goodly portion of butter. When ready, the 
batch is dropped out onto wax paper squares with the 
spoon and knife. After the drops have cooled sufficiently 
they are picked up by the corners of the paper upon which 
they have been dropped and the paper corners crimped. 
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The golden brown color of the candy shining through the 
darker brown wax paper gives these drops an irresistible 


appeal. 

With Hallowe’en coming this month, orange pieces 
should not be overlooked by the retail manufacturer who 
wishes to cash-in on the occasion. That combination of 
vrange and reddish-brown chocolate works wonders on a 
Hallowe’en piece. Make a batch of nougat of any kind 
and color and flavor it with orange and sprinkle nuts 
through it. With this as the center and a layer of 
caramel on top and at the bottom of it, this makes an 
attractive candy for a Hallowe’en box. Another touch 
which will add the holiday atmosphere of the season and 
will make a hit with the youngsters is the inclusion of one 
or two pieces resembling pumpkins. 


Here’s a Novelty 
For Hallowe’en Boxes 


Take coconut dough and roll it into balls about one inch 
in diameter, crease the balls down to resemble the creases 
in a pumpkin, then dip the piece into thin orange colored 
bon bon cream so the creases will show through. Lay 
these down from the bottom (with a two-pronged fork). 
Then take a little stiff cream, color it green, and roll it 
into a thin strip about the thickness of rye straw. Cut 
off in about 2-inch lengths and stick into the pumpkins 
for stems while the pumpkin cream is still soft, letting 
the stem lean in any natural shape. One or several of these 
little pumpkins in a Hallowe’en box will lend it atmos- 
phere which is in keeping with the season and will give 
novelty to the assortment. And most important, it is good 
to eat along with the other candy. 


Some of these little novelty items are, of course, a lot 
of trouble for the candy maker. Their value, in addition 
to creating novelty for the package, is that in the pur- 
chaser they arouse a feeling of pleasure over the thought 
that a confectioner will go to such extra trouble for his 
customers. Another thing, such novelty items often give 
to the purchaser ideas for special-occasion candy, which in 
turn may mean larger orders for novelties to be used for 
parties, etc. These large novelty orders are always money- 
makers. 


If you are interested in formulas for any of the items 
mentioned here, a postcard to the editor will bring quick 
response. 


DIMLING’S IN PITTSBURGH 
CELEBRATE 63RD ANNIVERSARY 


Dimling’s Candy Shops, large manufacturing-retail candy 
organization in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is this year com- 
pleting its 63rd year in business. The celebration of the 
63rd anniversary occurred in June of this year, and each 
anniversary has been celebrated in the month of June 
every year since the 50th anniversary in 1925. 


In the accompanying illustration are shown the com- 
pany’s founder, John Dimling, and his son and present 
head of the business, Herbert R. Dimling, in one of the 
company’s shops looking over the stock on the eve of the 
63rd anniversary. The elder Dimling, now 85 years old, 
began making candy in the kitchen of his home in Pitts- 
burgh in 1875. He was an active member of the N.C.A. 
and attended the first convention ever held by that body. 
He retired from active service to his organization in 1920, 
since which time the company has been headed by his son. 

Herbert R. Dimling, present head of the firm, is an 
active member of the Associated Retail Confectioners of 
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Special for 
HALLOWE'EN 


Popcorn-Ball Goblins 


Pop good fresh popcorn of highest quality and with it 
make small popcorn balls in the usual manner. Place 
these small balls on pop sticks and dip the top of the ball 
in chocolate fondant or chocolate caramel. Set the balls 
down on the top side (opposite to stick) so the top will 
flatten out. Then put dabs of chocolate on the front (or 
“face”) side to indicate eyes, nose and mouth. Wrap 
each “goblin” in cellophane and display in window with 
other Hallowe’en candies or in the counter showcase. The 
balls should sell for about a nickel. Black hard candy 
rolled in a cone shape can be used to top off the goblin 
with a witch’s hat. 

Display: Since this is an item which has appeal for one 
day only, its display in the window will depend upon how 
your Hallowe’en window is planned. However, because 
the “goblins” are nothing more than glorified pops, they 
will fit in almost any place, whether you feature a Hal- 
lowe’en window or not. Many novel ways of showing the 
pens will occur to the experienced candy merchandiser. 


America and has served two terms as president of that 
organization. 

From a modest start in the Dimling home, in 1875, the 
business has grown steadily. In 1925, when John Dimling 
retired from the business, there was one shop. Today the 
company comprises 10 shops in downtown and suburban 
Pittsburgh and a modern factory occupying 12,000 square 
feet. The personnel of the organization numbers 150 
persons. 

Dimling’s candies are sold at 75 cents per pound. There 
is only one time of the year when this price is reduced and 
that is during anniversary month—June—when the price 
is 60 cents per pound. Normally sales volume in the 
Dimling shops drops tremendously during June, but since 
the introduction of the anniversary month idea with its 
reduced prices, June has become a banner month and sales 
are double what they would normally be. 

The company enjoys a fine mail order business. In 
1937, writes Herbert Dimling, the company shipped canay 
to several thousand cities in every state of the Union and 
to 17 foreign countries. Not a bad record for a company 
which is set up primarily to serve a purely local clientele. 


Here Are John Dimling, Founder, and Herbert Dimling, Present 
Head of Dimling’s Candy Shops, Pittsburgh, Inspecting Store on 
the Eve of 63rd Anniversary 
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Sure, times are better. People are buying. Happy 
days are here again. But—are you getting your 
share of the new dollars that are rolling—specifi- 
cally—in your Jelly Goods line? Some of the boys 
are—with Pectin—and here’s why: 

If you want to profit now, dress up your line with 
new merchandise. People aren’t interested in buyin 
the same old stuff they ve had ever since the Spanish 
War. That’s why there are new model automobiles 
every year—why the railroads run streamline trains. 

Pectin goods are new. Clear, sparkling, colorful 
—they have new eye-appeal. Tender, tangy, delight- 
fully zestful to eat. They give a new taste thrill. 
They’re the kind 1937 quality buyers like and will 
pay for. 

And best news of all—they keep your costs down. 
Exchange Citrus Pectin, world’s best for confec- 
tioners, is selling today at lower prices. It’s easy to 
handle, sets quickly. You get a day's run out ina day. 
Requires no drying room. Longer shelf-life, too. 

Send for free sample. Don’t take 
our word for it. Prove it for your- 
self. Use coupon—today! 


J 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
l Products Department, Sec. 210, Ontario, California 


We accept your offer to send us a generous sample of Exchange Citrus 
Pectin and formulas, together with complete instruction manual. 
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When Standards Are Set 


Ho” many manufacturers, sitting in on the recent 
food and drug law meeting in Chicago, felt that 
this meeting was being held just about ten years late? 
How many felt that the setting of standards for confec- 
tionery is a job which should have been done long ago? 

It is probably visionary to say that had such a meeting 
been held ten years ago, all problems of the industry would 
now be solved. It is by no means visionary to say, how- 
ever, that had the meeting been held long before this, the 
cost and worry of setting up standards for confectionery 
would have been rather negligible as compared to that 
covering the work which must now be accomplished in 
a few months. Also, the standards finally set up at this 
time will probably meet with much less general satisfac- 
tion, for all the labor and care of the various committees 
working on it, than those which might have been evolved 
in a more leisurely manner, without the pressure of a law 
to make them necessary. 

This publication has been pointing out the need for 
confectionery standards for many years. Knowing that 
the popular agitation for a new food and drug law, with 
its demand for descriptive labeling, would force the in- 
dustry to either set up its own standards or have the 
standards set up for it by a government agency, THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER retained the one man 
in the industry who has followed through every step of 
the way, to present through its pages the formulas used 
by the representative manufacturers of each type of goods. 
That man was Dr. Stroud Jordan. As a result of the 
preliminary work on standards which appeared in this 
magazine, the industry now has a good picture of how 
candies made by various manufacturers stack up on the 
basis of analytical breakdown, and it also has recon- 
structed formulas upon which the general outline of 
standards may be based. 

Stroud Jordan’s articles on “Reconstruction of Candy 
Formulae” were published as the necessary groundwork 
for actually establishing confectionery standards. Those 
who have followed the series from its inception right on 
through to last month’s article on Marshmallows, know 
that the basic theme of every article has been “quality,” 
or general excellence of raw materials and production pro- 
cedure. In these articles is contained not only the evi- 
dence that candy standards are necessary, but also the 
technological procedure upon which such standards may 
be established. This subject has been close to Dr. Jordan's 
heart for a great many years and he has given the entire 
subject much serious study. 

The standards being established are going to be pre- 
sented to the Government merely as the industry’s rec- 
ommendations. After that they will be checked by the 
Department of Agriculture and will be adopted only if 
they meet the Department’s approval. We will save a 
lot of time if those in charge of the industry’s standards 
recommend levels which are as high as is consistent with 
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economically sound production methods. In this way the 
standards recommended will stand a reasonable chance of 
approval by the Government and they will succeed in 
turning the industry back to quality-mindedness, as it was 
in the days when candy manufacturers made real money. 

Thus again, THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER has 
anticipated a fundamental and important industry problem 
and has performed a service in giving to the industry a 
foundation upon which the solution of the problem can 


be established! 





What Price Service? 


ITHIN the next few days candy wholesalers and 

confectionery buyers and re-sellers all over the 
country will receive the 1939 edition of The Confectioner) 
Buyer, the directory which lists all available sources 
of the various types and classifications of confectionery 
now being made by the manufacturing confectioners. Re- 
ceivers of the directory who are in the distributing end 
of the candy business will pay not one cent for this book. 
Manufacturers who are listed in the book pay not one cent 
for such listing, if their name appears once or it appears 
dozens of times. This directory is a co-operative service 
made possible by confectionery manufacturers and the 
publishers of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. It 
is the only authentic directory available to those who move 
the confectionery produced by the manufacturers in the 
wholesale and retail trade channels. 

In the six years of its life The Confectionery Buyer has 
had a useful and honorable career. It serves thousands of 
wholesale and retail candy buyers in a great variety of 
ways, for it lists not only the manufacturers of each type 
of confectionery item, but it also acts as a medium 
through which these same manufacturers call attention 
of the selling trade to new lines and new items which have 
been added to their standard lines, at the beginning of 
each fall buying season. However, the directory has been 
privileged to serve the industry in other ways. In the 
days of N.R.A., as the only correct published record show- 
ing a breakdown of the industry by types of manufactur- 
ers, it was used extensively by the Code authorities. More 
recently, following the industry meeting in Chicago to lay 
the groundwork for setting up confectionery standards, 
copies of the directory were used by the various sub- 
committees to enable the committees to contact each man- 
ufacturer concerned with the standards set up for each 
classification of candy. 

Thus, in a short but useful life The Confectionery 
Buyer has established itself firmly by rendering the highest 
service to manufacturers and the selling trade and to the 
industry at large. With such a proud record it does not 
beg for support from the industry; it merely asks that 
every confectionery manufacturer acknowledge that serv- 
ice by assuming his just portion of the expense involved 
in its compilation and publication. 
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WEvs WN DUSTRW’S CANDY ChOINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


SMALL PACKAGES 


Code 10A 38 


Chocolate Nougat Bar—2'2 Ozs.— 

5c 

(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Bar: Good. 
white glassine wrapper. 

Size: Good. 

Coating— 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center: Light 
nuts. 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: It is a pleasure to examine 
candy made by this house. The 
quality is always good and all the 
bars put out by this house are well 
made and good eating. 


Code 10B 38 
Toffee—Y4 Oz.—5c 


(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Con- 
tainer is a folding box printed in red 
and yellow, has an open window 
showing the candy. Neat and attrac- 
tive for a 5c seller. 

Size: Good. 

Colors: Good. 

Texture: Too soft. 

Flavors: Good. 

Remarks: Toffee is cooked entirely too 
soft. A piece of this kind is not good 
eating unless it has a good chew. 


Code 10C 38 


Assorted Chocolates—¥ Lb.—25c 
(Purchased in a drug store, N. Y. C.) 


Printed 


chocolate nougat and 
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Box: One layer, white printed in blue, 
cellulose wrapper. 
Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Centers— 
Nut Nougat: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Fair. 
Mint Jelly and Cream: Good. 
Nut Taffy: Good. 
Brazil: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Hard Candy: Good. 
Red Jelly: Could not identify flavor. 
Pistachio Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Fudge: Good. 
Pignola Taffy: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Rancid. 
Vanilla Nut Caramel: Good. 
Coconut Caramel: Good. 
Pecan: Good. 
Ginger: Good. 
Chocolate Hard Candy: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Raisins: Good. 
Filbert Cluster: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best 25c box of 
its kind that the Clinic has examined 
this year. Suggest the red jelly and 
Pistachio cream be left out of the 
box as these pieces are not good 
eating. 


Code 10D 38 
Honey Comb Chips—4 Lb.—10c 


(Purchased in a dept. store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 


Appearance of Package: Fair. A num- 
ber of the chips were broken. 


THE 


Box: Open face, red and blue printed, 
cellulose window. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: None. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Coating had a very cheap 
taste, center well made and good eat- 
ing. Suggest a smaller package and 
a better coating. 


Code 10E 38 


Chocolate Peppermints—2144 Ozs.— 
5c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for a 
5c package. 

Box: White folding, printed in blue. 
Coating: Dark. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Strings: None. 
Taste: Fair. 

Center— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Fair. 
Flavor: Fair. 

Remarks: Candy is not up to the stand- 
ard of other boxes of its kind on the 
market. 


Code 10F 38 


Chocolate Creams—1 Lb.—39c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced goods. 

Box: Two layer, full telescope, tan 
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LEHMANN 


Here is a new aid to economy in the mak- 
It produces the same 


hours of conching by older-type ma- 
chines, and it turns out this better grade 


Highest flexibility in controls for temper- 
atures and aeration are featured, per- 
mitting application of specific require- 


Through the operation of this conche, 
moisture evaporation and the typical 
changes associated with taste develop- 
ment are completed in an exceedingly 
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First: butter dispersion 
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Second: against the forward end 
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All new features of this conche are covered 


applied 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY. Ine. 


Established 1834 
250 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


by patents 






The New Lehmann Dise Conche comprises: 
cocoa 
compartment 
equipped with a specially designed mixing 
devise. In this compartment the chocolate 
is rapidly given the desired viscosity and 


An aerating chamber placed 





oposite directions and carry the choco- 
late in thin layers through an air current 
of desired temperature thermostatically 


controlled. 
Third: A communicating conveyor 
connecting the disc chamber 
with the dispersion compartment, permit 
ting circulation of the chocolate through 
the first and second compartments until 
the desired developing in taste has been 
accomplished. 


for and pending 
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color, printed in dark brown, cel- 
lulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Too dark. 
Gloss: Fair. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 

Centers— 

Vanilla Walnut: Good. 
Vanilla Marshmallow: Fair. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Maple Cream: Fair. 

Vanilla Coconut Cream: Fair. 
Chocolate Cream: Good. 
Chocolate Nut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 
Maple Nut Cream: Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: Coating is not up to the 
standard used on this priced goods. 
Assortment contained too many 
vanilla creams. Al! centers lacked 
flavor. Very poorly packed, most 
al! pieces were either cracked or 
crushed. Box and candy need con- 
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siderable checking up also the qual- 
ity of the coating and flavors. 


Code 10G 38 


Sweet Chocolate Tablets—134 Ozs. 
—Sec 
(Purchased in a drug store, N. Y. C.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: White folding, printed in brown, 
cellulose wrapper. 
Tablets: Dark coating. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Remarks: Chocolate is not up to the 
standard. Very dry and lacked good 
taste. 


Code 10H 38 
Candy-Mint Cigarettes—12 Pieces 


—10c 
(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, 
nN. ¥. 4) 
Appearance of Package: Good. Re- 






production of a well known cigarette 
package. 
Box: Folding, white paper 
printed in blue and green. 
Sugar Sticks— 
Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Hardly any. 
Remarks: Candy lacked flavor. Sug- 
gest a good strong mint flavor be 
used, as piece of this kind does not 
eat well unless it has a good strong 
flavor. 


wrapper 


Code 101 38 


Butter. Molassess—13/4 Ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, N. Y. C.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding, light brown printed in 


red, yellow and blue. Pieces are 
wrapped with cellulose. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Remarks: This is a good eating 
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molasses piece, well made and 
should be a good 5c seller. 


Code 10J 38 


Honey Nut Nougatines—6%4 Oczs. 
—19c 

(Purchased in a novelty store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open 
face, tray, cellulose wrapper, gold 
seal. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: A good eating honey nou- 
gatine. Suggest a few more nuts be 
added. 


Code 10K 38 


Honey Almond Nougat—8 Ozs.— 

15¢ 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 
face tray, cellulose wrapper. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good 
Taste: Fair. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Remarks: Well made nougat but coat- 
ing is not up to standard. Suggest 
a better coating be used and price 
advanced to 19c. 


Code 10L 38 


Chocolate Cream Peppermints—31/4 
Ozs.—10c 

(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. One 
layer box, green, printed in blue. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Center— 

Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Good. 

Remarks: This is the best 10c box of 
chocolate peppermints that the Clinic 
has examined this year. Candy is 
well made and cheaply priced at 10c. 


Code 10M 38 
Chewey Bar—2-1/3 Ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 
Appearance of Bar: Good. Printed foil 
wrapper. 
Size: Good. 
Coating: Light. 
Color: Good. 
Gloss: None. 
Taste: Fair: 


Open 
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Remarks: Bar was only “washed” in 


coating. Center had an odd flavor 
and was very tough eating. Quality 
was of the cheapest. Suggest a 


smaller and better quality bar be 
made. 


Code 10N 38 
Pine Taffy—3%4 Ozs.—15c 


(Purchased at a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. One 
layer box, white printed in green 
cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Piece is a hard vanilla caramel. 

Color: Good. 

Texture: Too hard. 

Taste: Fair. 

Remarks: Printing on box is mislead- 
ing, box should be labeled caramels 
as candy is not a taffy. Suggest 
formula be checked because candy 
was all stuck together and was part- 
ly grained, not a good eating cara- 
mel or taffy. 


Code 100 38 


Chocolate Sweets—34 Ozs.—25c 

(Purchased in a drug store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer, red printed in gold. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 

Coating: Dark. 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Raspberry Nougatine: Good. 

Butterscotch & Marshmallow: Good. 

Butterscotch: Good. 

Molasses Sponge: Good. 

Almond: Good. 

Orange Cream: Flavor, good; cream, 
tough. 

Chocolate Caramel: Fair. 

Vanilla Caramel: Good. 

Dark Cream: Could not 
flavor. 

Remarks: Candy was well made and 
good eating with the exception of 
orange and the dark creams. Sug- 
gest cream centers be checked up as 
they are not up to standard. 


Code 10P 38 
Miniature Chocolates—4 Ozs.—25c 


(Purchased in a railroad depot, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. One 
layer, extension box, gold printed in 
red and black, cellulose wrapper. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
18 dark coated pieces, 4 light coated 
pieces. 

Coatings: Good. 

Colors: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Good. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers: Dark coated. 
Wintergreen Cream: Good. 
Lime Jelly: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 


identify 
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Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Gum Drop: Could not 
flavor. . 
Fig: Good. 
Vanilla Coconut Cream: Good. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Maple Cream: Cream, good; flavor, 
poor. 
Walnut Piece: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Orange Cream: Good. 
Butterscotch: Good. 
Raspberry Cream: Good. 
Cashew Nut: Good. 
Pecan: Good. 
Peppermint Cream: Good. 
Centers: Milk coated. 
Molasses Sponge: Good. 
Butter Taffy: Good. 
Vanilla Chew: Good. 
Remarks: This is the best 25c, 4 oz. 
box examined by the Clinic this 
year. Well made and neatly packed. 


Code 10Q 38 
Chocolate Peppermints—2 Ozs.—5c 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Folding—dark brown printed in 
white. 

Coating: Dark. 


identify 


Color: Good. 
Taste: Fair. 
Center— 


Color: Good. 
Texture: Good. 
Flavor: Hardly any. 

Remarks: Coating did not have a good 
taste and center lacked flavor. Sug- 
gest considerable more flavor be used 
in center. 


Code 10R 38 
Pops—2¥2 Ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, Chicago, 

Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Pack- 
age is a printed card and Pops are 
inserted inside. Looks like a book. 
6 Pops cellulose wrappers. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: This is the largest pop 
package on the market priced at 5c. 
Very little profit can be made on 4 
package of this kind; but we have 
heard that the production of this 
novelty runs into very large quan- 
tities. 


Code 10S 38 
English Toffee—2 Ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a drug store, N. Y. C.) 
Appearance of Package: Good. 
Box: Red—folding, printed in blue and 
white. 
Toffee— 
Color: Too dark. 
Texture: Too soft. 
Flavor: Fair. 
Remarks: This is not a good eating 
toffee, cooked too soft and did not 
have a good toffee flavor. 











RAILROADS GET BEHIND 
INDUSTRY SLOGAN CAMPAIGN 


PPROXIMATELY 33 of America’s railroads, large 

and small, are carrying the Confectionery Industry’s 
message into practically every city and hamlet from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Canadian boundary 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 


Hundreds of thousands of passengers traveling on Amer- 
ica’s finest speedliners, whether they are headed for Pa- 
ducah, Ky., or Butte, Mont., every day are seeing the 
slogan on dining car mnus, sandwich boxes and railroad 
literature. 

Still other thousands are finding on the letterheads and 
envelopes received in railroad correspondence the little, 
attractive, red, blue and gold sticker of the confectionery 
industry telling the reader that candy is delicious food to 
be enjoyed every day. 

This marvelous co-operation received from these great 
railroad systems is one of the high spots to date of the 
Collective Co-operation Campaign of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association. It is one of the most far-reaching 
examples of co-operation from businesses without the in- 
dustry that has thus far been extended in the program to 
sell America on the delicious food value of candy. 

In co-operating with the confectionery industry, the 
railroads have acted on the theory that what helps the 
confectionery business also helps the railroads. It is no 
news to the railroads of the country that advertising and 
publicity sell merchandise, service, or an idea. During 
recent years the railroads have been in the front rank of 


industries which have joined hands in a collective effort 
to awaken the American people to an appreciation of the 
services rendered by the lines, to the advantages and 
economies offered by railroad transportation and _ service, 
and to the part played by the railroads in the country’s 
economic and industrial life. 

Thus fortified with the value of collective effort and 
realizing that an increase in candy consumption would be 
immediately reflected in increased tonnage over the lines, 
the railroads of the nation as a whole were quick to appre- 
ciate what the Collective Co-operation Campaign would 
mean not only to the confectionery businzss as a whole, 
but to their own tonnage as well. 

Railroads co-operating, in addition to a few which did 
not care to be mentioned, for policy reasons, include the 
following: Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe; Chesapeake & 
Ohio and the Pere Marquette; Baltimore and Ohio and the 
Chicago & Alton; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois; Chicago & North Western; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific; Great Northern; Denver & Rio 
Grande; Kansas City Southern; Lehigh Valley; Louisville 
& Nashville; Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Mobile & Ohio; Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis; Northern Pacific; St. 
Louis-San Francisco; St. Louis Southwestern; Seaboard Air 
Lines; Southern Pacific; Southern Railroad; Texas & Pa- 
cific; Union Pacific; Boston & Maine; Chicago & Great 
Western; Illinois Central; Missouri Pacific; Western Pa- 
cific; Erie Railroad; Reading-Jersey Central Railroad; and 
others. 

Credit for the support of the railroads in the campaign 
goes to Marshall E. Connelly, traffic manager for the 
Curtiss Candy Co., who contacted the railroads, personally 
and by correspondence, in arranging for each line’s partici- 
pation in the campaign. 
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‘THAT REMINDS ME’ 


By 


HIS month, I feel like writing 

about the Wrath of God—and 
there can be few who, having experi- 
enced the terrors and devastation of 
the hurricane that swept New Eng- 
land on the evening of September 21st 
last and survived with enough nerve to 
write at all, do not feel a similar 
urge. Yet all natural catastrophes 
are humbling to those that can be 
humbled, and if, as we are told, wind- 
storms are the result of the move- 
ments of hot air, it is a pity that a 
good, first-class hurricane did not 
sweep over Central Europe also at 
that time for it might have ended 
dictators and other trouble-makers, 
provided that the Hand of God had 
directly smitten the offenders. 

People who live in the Temperate 
Climates are not often overtaken by 
such visitations as hurricanes which 
are common enough in the Tropics, 
particularly around the Caribbean Sea, 
where sweat the men who grow our 
Cacao. True enough, Cacao planta- 
tions are situated as far as possible 
removed from hurricane-zones, which, 
however, are not too clearly defined; 
and shade-trees to protect the Cacao 
trees, especially when young, from the 
greatest heat of the sun and from 
tropical storms of wind and rain, are 
planted in strategic positions. But it 
is no uncommon thing for hurricanes 
to play havoc with Cacao which, if it 
escapes that Act of God, may be 
faced by other forms of natural afflic- 
tions such as plagues of insects (like 
“thrips”), vegetable diseases (such as 
“witch-broom”), and predatory ani- 
mals (among which may be mentioned 
(“squirrels”). But who thinks of the 
men who grow Cacao for us, some- 
times temporarily expatriated planters 
often confronted by dangers and diffi- 
culties and discomforts inevitably to 
be faced in the Tropics? To these men 
such a hurricane as that recently 
sweeping the coast of New England 
would have been another “Blow” that 
might have been worse! 

+ % cy 

T WAS comforting to many, how- 

ever, to read on the Monday fol- 
lowing the recent storm that a clergy- 
man (obviously dissenting from the 
majority of his brethren) had made 
the headlines by assuring his flocks 
that hurricanes and other natural dis- 
turbances were not divine warnings to 
a wicked people to mend their ways. 
None of us, I am afraid, can say with 
certainty whether that is true or not; 
but certainly it is mof true with re- 


gard to floods, drought and dust- 
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storms in America where it has been 
shown that most, if not all, of these 
visitations are the direct outcome of 
man’s folly in the past in denuding 
the land of forests. The same folly 
was practiced by the Romans in the 
first century A. D. around many of 
their provinces; and one can see the 
result at Timgad in North Africa, for 
instance, which, once a magnificent 
city set in well-wooded, well-watered 
country, is now a ruin in an arid, 
waterless desert. But modern man will 
not learn from history. 

I was reminded of the clergyman 
and his comforting words when I set 
off, a few days after the storm, to 
visit a tropical garden (specially laid 
out for the summer months only) 
that I often frequent when I become 
nostalgic. There there stood upright. 
almost aggressively alone, the Cacao 
tree (a poor specimen), the Sugar- 
canes and a Vanilla plant, all un- 
harmed by the hurricane, while the 
Bananas had been ripped to ribbons 
and the Citrus trees and the Papaya 
had been laid low and stripped as bare 
as plucked chickens. One must con- 
clude with the clergyman, therefore, 
that the recent hurricane was not sent 
on this occasion as a warning of the 
wickedness of makers of Cocoa and 
Chocolate in New England at any 
rate—a dispensation vouchsafed, per- 
haps, because of their progressive ac- 
tion in starting a School for the 
improvement of the Candy and 
Chocolate Industries. 

% % % 


HE Wrath of God having fallen 

upon the Innocents, we may right- 
ly turn for a moment to consider the 
Gifts of God, admittedly offered to 
the Just and the Unjust alike—the 
Fruits of the Earth and the capacity 
to enjoy them. Nor are we out of 
order in thus speaking of “God's 
Gifts” (whatever we may really think 
they are) when dealing with Cacao, 
whose botanical name “Theobroma 
Cacao” recalls that it is “The Food 
of the Gods.” One should remember, 
however, that the natural habitat of 
Cacao is Central America and that 
never yet has transplantation to for- 
eign continents improved the Flavor 
of an original fruit; it is probable 
even that Cacao suffered from its 
transfer from Heaven to Earth. Juici- 
ness, fat-content, appearance, and size 
of both the fruit and the yield have 
all been improved by transplantation 
and cultivation—but sever Flavor. 
For this reason, if for no other, all 
makers of Cocoa and Chocolate 


should realize, in offering any thanks- 
giving for the privilege accorded them 
of living in temperate and reasonably 
safe parts of the world, that it can 
only be an offense to human good- 
taste, to divine beneficence and to our 
struggling friends in Central America 
to palm off on the consumer inferior 
Cacaos from other continents because 
they think that they are cheaper. For 
inferior Cacaos are also obtainable at 
the same price from Central America, 
there being three natural divisions of 
Cacao—Calabacillo, Forestero and Cri- 
ollo—that grow well there. The first 
is hardy and prolific but with beans 
of harsh flavor, the second is fairly 
easily grown, plentiful and with beans 
of generally good flavor, the third is 
a delicate tree of small yield of beans 
but of superlative quality. 

One of the real misfortunes is that 
our Industry, as a whole, is split into 
two very distinctly separate parts— 
the Growers of Cacao and the Makers 
of Cocoa and Chocolate—who, like 
East and West, never meet, or only so 
seldom that the results are negligible. 
I myself have known of only one such 
conference in the last twenty years. 

A few European firms making Cocoa 
and Chocolate do, however, both own 
a few plantations and conduct research 
in the Tropics, but I have yet to learn 
of an American Manufacturer inter- 
ested enough in his basic raw material 
to do anything more than study the 
market reports and send out an occa- 
sional spy to see what the rest of the 
world is doing. I have never yet met 
a Planter with an appreciable expe- 
rience in the art of making Cocoa and 
Chocolate or a Manufacturer with any 
experience at all in plantation work. 
This is a tragedy for the Industry! 

Until there is a School formed in 
which prospective or active Planters 
may learn something of the Manufac- 
turer's side of the problem, and pro- 
spective and active Makers of Cocoa 
and Chocolate may learn how it is 
that the agricultural and botanical 
aspects of Cacao are alone responsible 
for the quality of the basic raw mate- 
rial of their industry, no real progress 
can be made. It might be noted that 
there is no lecture on Cacao, as such, 
on the programme of even the en- 
lightened New England Confection- 
ery Association. 

I make no apology for this sermon 
that may seem outside the range of a 
technical magazine, because it is good 
for each one and for all of us to pause 
a moment occasionally among the 
racket and noise of our creaking me- 
chanical age to listen to the some- 
times fearful and sometimes sweet 
voice of Nature. Did we do so more 
often, the world of Man would be a 
better place to live in. 
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BANANAS NOW AVAILABLE 
TO CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY 


ANANAS are today accepted as 

a commonplace food item by the 
majority of people who enjoy their 
distinctive flavor, velvety texture and 
bland aroma. Millions of stems of 
bananas are annually imported into 
the United States and consumed by its 
population to a larger extent than 
ever before, because modern research 
has shown that their nutritive value is 
high and the cost of the fruit very 
moderate. 

However, these facts meant little 
or nothing to the manufacturing con- 
fectioner who has probably not used 
the fruit at all in any of his products, 
although he may have used a synthetic 
banana flavor in penny goods. Now 
there are available banana powder and 
dried ripe bananas, both of which are 
important items for the confectioner 
and neither of which are artificial in 
consist only of 
scientifically dehydrated ripe bananas. 


any respect, but 


An American company recently 
completed in Central America a mod- 
ern plant for the production of banana 
powder and dried 
Banana powder is produced by the 
spray drying method, and the plant 
employs the latest equipment and most 


ripe bananas. 


modern facilities—including air-con- 
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ditioned packing rooms—in the pro- 
duction of its product. 

The fruit used is carefully ripened 
in the warm, tropical air at Puerto 
There it «is 
processed under strictly sanitary con- 
dition and shipped to the United 
States. 


Cortes, Honduras. 


Recently the company installed a 
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Bananas Awaiting Shipment to the United 
States for Further Processing Preparatory 
to Employment as Flavoring Material 





tunnel dryer for the production of 
dried ripe bananas for the confection- 
No darker than figs, 
fragrant with their own perfume, these 


ery industry. 


dried bananas have now arrived from 
Honduras. 

Caramels, nougats, creams, marsh- 
mallows, tafhies and other pieces can 
be made, either from the powder alone 
or from the powder and the dried 
The dried fruit may be coated 


with chocolate and made into a bar 


fruit. 


or a small piece with a minimum of 
technical difficulty. Fudges using small 
pieces of the dried banana look like 
nut fudges. 

A true fruit syrup can also be made 
from the banana powder at very rea- 
sonable cost. 

Several of the large manufacturers 
have already tested batches of con- 
fections employing these products and 
will shortly be in production on them. 
The confectionery industry is now in 
a position to take full advantage of 
the natural popularity of the banana 
by incorporating these products into 
its line. 





New Book on 
Romance of Candy 


“The Romance of Candy” by Alma 
H. Austin, has just been released by 
Harper and Bros., New York. In a 
delightful style it goes into all the 
details of candy making and presents 
all the fascinating facts about the ori- 
gin, development, raw materials, proc- 
esses of manufacture and selling of 
This will be of interest to 
anyone engaged in candy making and 


candy. 


selling, as well as to the general pub- 
lic. There are 40 illustrations show- 
ing various phases of candy making 
and production of raw materials used 
in confectionery. The last section of 
the book, discussing candy and health, 
provides illuminating information on 
the food value of confections. The 
author of the book is an instructor at 
the Polytechnic High School, Los An- 
geles, Cal. In a foreword, Max Burger, 
secretary of the N. C. A., recommends 
it “to everyone interested in the Can- 
dy Industry, since it is at once both 
entertaining and educational. It should 
be a textbook on the Candy Industry 
which, up to the present time, is with- 
out an equal,” 
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A LINE THAT IS 


COMPLETE AND 
DEPENDABLE 


BRILLIANT - UNIFORM - STABLE 


NATIONAL ANILINE AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOSTON ° ATLANTA 
PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO a ar t leleicr | 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE PORTLAND, ORE 
PHILADELPHIA GREENSBORO poe] ie], hiomna \, | 


Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 


mote) Mode] Bel 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 





ON’T know where 
Mat Gordon, candy 
buyer for C. C. 
Taft Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, got the following, 
but here it is anyway: 
Little Billy, aged four, was 
being shown the shape of 
the earth on a globe atlas 
by his mother. After 
pointing to all the coun- 
tries, with their peculiar 
shapes, she asked: “Now, 
Billy, what shape is the 
world?” Billy, looking 
very wise and ~~ happy, 
beamed on her with: “It’s 
in a h— of a shape, Daddy says.” 


+ + % 


Lou Zalken, who represents Hollywood Candy Co. in 
the Kansas City territory, says: “Zero is the King of 
Businesses are said to be 
‘in the red’ when they trade with Rissia.” 


Rome who played the fiddle. 


The Tobacco and Candy jobbers in Nebraska held a 






























meeting a few days ago in Omaha, at the Paxton Hotel, 


for the purpose of discussing the F 
of Nebraska. I am informed they 


air Trade practice law 
are very much inter- 
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BUTTER. 


SCHWARZ 


ANALYSTS 


LIPEOMETER 


(FAT TESTER) 


. . gives a direct read- 
ing when employed 
with a special solvent 
and other simple appa- 
ratus, for the rapid de- 
termination of COCOA 


= Manufactured by 


LABORATORIES 


CONSULTANTS 








Specialists in the Chemistry of 
Confections and Cacao Products 





202 East 44th St. 


New York, N. Y. 
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ested in starting an association and are working toward 


that end. 
e bs % 


The Al. F. Williams Drug Corp., Topeka, Kansas, re- 
cently moved into new and larger quarters. Mr. Williams 
advised the writer the move was necessitated due to his 
former location being crowded and badly arranged, which 
reduced efficiency. Their new home is larger in floor space 
and located on one floor, which will speed up service. 





He took her gently in his arms, 

And pressed her to his breast. | 

The lovely color left her face, 

And lodged upon his vest. | 

Fred Miller, Omaha, Fletcher Candy Co. representa- | 

tive of Kansas City, Missouri, did not write the above. 
I know. 


The Hagman Candy Co., Pittsburg, Kansas, have moved 
into their own home, and believe you me, it is a real one. 
The last word in modern arrangement. Mr. Hagman has 
been looking for some time for a building that would fit 
his growing business and at last found one which they 
purchased and remodeled to fit their requirements. They 
have one of the finest Wholesale Houses in the State of 
Kansas. Good luck and continued success. 


Tootsie Roll Aleck “Abrahamson” has been with your 
humble servant for a few days, shaking hands with the 
jobbers and renewing his acquaintance in the Middle West. 
Aleck looked fine and felt better, which greatly helped in 
putting over Tootsie Rolls in a bigger and better way. 
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STOP THOSE 
SHUTDOWNS 


Burrell Belts are solving these costly problems for 
the leading candy manufacturers. 
Let Burrell Belts prove to you their longer life and 
superior service by sending us a trial order for 


Burmak Products: 


Crack-less Glazed Enrober Belting 


Carrier or Drag Belts 


Batch Roller Belts (patented) 


Feed Table Belts 
Cold Table Belts 
Cherry Dropper Belts 


Innerwoven Conveyor Belting 





Chicago 
55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


401 S. Hermitage Ave. 





3118 N. Broad Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRODUCTS 





ORBIS 
MEETS COMPETITION 
with QUALITY 


ume << 











ANISE - CASSIA - CLOVES - LEMON 
ORANGE - PEPPERMINT - SPEARMINT 


WINTERGREEN - 


Write for Prices 


Orsais 


Food = 


Delicious 





CORPORATION 


21S PEARL STREET. NEW YORK + FACTORY & LABORATORY. NEWARK. N24 


CANDY Is 





Enjoy Some 











Every Day 
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MANUFACTURERS ACCLAIM 
_ SIMPLEX VACUUM 
CREAM FONDANT SYSTEM 


Excerpts from Letters 
Received by Vacuum Candy Mach’y Co. 


“We have successfully used the Simplex vacuum 
system of cooking and cooling fondant since Aug- 
ust, 1932. In our opinion, cooking fondant by 
this process is so much superior to the old method, 
that it bears no comparison.” 


“It certainly is a pleasure to be able to cool a 
batch in eight or nine minutes that formerly took 
up to three hours.” 

“... the actual performance of the equipment 
purchased from you has been far in excess of the 
promises you made for it.” 


“Our experience with the equipment . . . was 
very satisfactory, so much so . . . we now have 
under consideration the purchase of another Sim- 
plex System for cream fondant.” 














CLOVERBLOOM Powdered Fresh 
Egg Whites 


...Pay You TWO Profits! 


Profit 1. Cloverbloom is an egg 
powder with a natural, fresh-egg 
aroma and taste that needs no cover- 
ing up, no extra flavoring. 


Profit 2. Cloverbloom’s super- 
whipping volume and greater sta- 
bility mean perfect results every 
time at a lower cost to you. 


Order a 30-pound trial drum today. 


THE ARMOUR CREAMERIES 


Armour and Company, Chicago 












chocolate coatings; 


soning; etc. 


send to us for samples. 
WECOLINE Products Inc. BOONTON. 
Sales Offices NEW YORK.....CHICAGO.....BOSTON 
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ECOLINE 


about HARD FATS—to stiffen 
and _ for 
center work; about COCONUT 
OIL—for slab dressings; lubri- 
cants in chewing candies; fill- 
ings; nut cooking; popcorn sea- 


Whenever you bring out a new piece, 








CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 





New Birk Manager 


Willard Cook was appointed general manager of the 
Walter O. Birk Candy Co., Chicago, Illinois, recently. He 
was formerly general production manager of the confec- 
tionery factory of General Food Products Co., Los An- 
geles, operators of Safeway Stores. He also operated his 
own candy factory in Portland, Oregon, a short time, 
before coming to the W. O. Birk Company. 





A dinner meeting of the Manufacturing Confectioners 
Board of Trade was held, October 6, in the White Dining 
Room of Schrafft’s, New York, attended by representa- 
tives of 15 important confectionery manufacturers in the 
New York metropolitan area. A. J. Frick, credit manager 
of Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, acted as chairman of 
the group. Other officers of the group include: D. H. 
Michelson, Henry Heide, Inc., vice chairman; A. H. 
King, Lamont, Corliss & Co., treasurer; and Mrs. H. J. 
Lush, Life Savers, Inc., secretary. The members of the 
organization come from the following firms: American 
Chicle Co.; Beech-Nut Packing Co.; Borden Sales Co., 
Inc.; Elbee Chocolate Co.; Hawley & Hoops; Cracker Jack 
Co.; Henry Heide, Inc.; Lamont, Corliss & Co.; Life 
Savers, Inc.; Mason Au and Magenheimer Conf. Mfg. Co.; 
National Licorice Co.; Schutter-Johnson Candy Corp.; 
Smith Bros, Inc.; Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Co., and 
William Wrigley, Jr., Co. 





The 44th Congress of the National Association of Credit 
Men will be held in Grand Rapids, Mich., June 12 to 15, 
1939, 





Merchandising of holiday candies was one of the chief 
topics discussed at the Canned Foods Marketing Confer- 
ence of the Independent Grocers Alliance of America, held 
in Chicago, Sept. 13 and 14. The principal speaker was 
Otto Schnering, president of the Curtiss Candy Co., who 
told of the Co-operative Merchandising Campaign of the 
candy industry, and how plans were being made for mov- 
ing a large volume of candy during the approaching holi- 
day season. 





Mars, Inc., was the first large candy bar manufacturer 
to sign Fair Trade agreements in Illinois. Signing occurred 
on Sept. 10. The recent signing in Illinois brings to 
nine the total number of states in which all six Mars bars 
are now under Fair Trade. 





Through an error, Crystal Pure Candy Co., Chicago, 
was omitted from our listing, in the September issue of 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, of the names of 
candy manufacturers who took part in the Chicago Candy 
Show. The Crystal Pure company not only exhibited at 
the show, but also supplied some of the suckers which were 
used in the big Sucker Contest. 





Manufacturers’ sales of confectionery and competitive 
chocolate products during August, 1938, declined 8 per 
cent from August, 1937, according to reports received by 
the Marketing Research division of the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce from 288 identical firms. 
As compared with July 1938, August sales rose 26 per cent. 
The increase between these two months last year was 20 
per cent, while the seasonal increase is approximately 30 per 
cent. Sales during the summer season, May-August, 1938, 
declined 9 per cent from the same four-month period in 
1937. The average value per pound received for all 
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types of confectionery and competitive chocolate products 
declined 0.3 cents during July, 1938, as compared with 
July, 1937. As compared with June of this year, there was 
an increase of 0.2 cents. Tonnage sales during July 
dropped 11 per cent from July, 1937, and 21 per cent 
from June of this year. The sharpest decline, 31 per cent, 
was registered by manufacturers of “Package Goods.” 








Samuel W. Hallstrom, vice president of the Walter H. 
Johnson Candy Co., has been named chairman of the 
Confectionery Group in the 1938 campaign of the Com- 
munity Fund of Chicago. The drive opens Oct. 17. In 
1937, the drive under leadership of Frank A. Russell, assist- 
ant secretary of the Cracker Jack Co., succeeded in raising 
$40,000 from confectionery companies and their employes. 





Beech Nut Packing Company, one of the two food com- 
panies in the Golden Sixteen stocks which have earned and 
paid dividends on their common stock without any reduc- 
tion since 1929, has the longest unbroken dividend record 
of any of the 16. It has paid dividends continuously since 
1902. It is said that the company’s chewing gum and con- 
fectionery sales in 1938 were largely responsible for its 
ability to show period earnings of $1.20 a share for the 
first three months, which is only 8 cents below the same 
period for 1937. 








M. S. Hershey, founder of the Hershey Chocolate Cor- 
poration, celebrated his 81st birthday, September 13. Mr. 
Hershey is still in the best of health and retains his inter- 
est in the affairs of his company and the community which 
he has built up around the plant in Hershey, Pennsylvania. 





Dr. William Clayton, for the past 11 years chief chem- 
ist and bacteriologist for Crosse and Blackwell, Ltd.. 
London, England, has joined the Metal Box Co., Ltd., 
London, as personal assistant to Robert Barlow, managing 
director, with special reference to technical development. 
Dr. Clayton will be remembered by readers of THE MANu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER as having developed a method 
of preventing fat bloom in chocolate by introduction of 
oxidized cacao butter, description of which and tests made 
on chocolate he gave in a short article in the December, 
1937, issue. Dr. Clayton is one of the world’s leading 
authorities on industrial colloids. 





One of the 200 technical papers prepared for the 
Seventh International Management Congress, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 19-23, was a description of the fea- 
tures of sales promotion activities of the Svenska Socker- 
fabriks Aktiebolaget (Swedish Sugar Mfg. Co.) to in- 
crease consumption of sugar in Sweden. Granted a monop- 
oly of the market for a year, and with a government guar- 








CONFECTIONERS USE BURNETT'S 
y VANILLAS 


FOR QUALITY AND UNIFORMITY! 
MONOGRAM FORT. . Regular Strength 


DREADNAUGHT . . . Extra Strength 


ARMADA . . . 5 Times Stronger {gives 


the flavor without increasing liquid content } 
JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY, 437 D STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘VANILLIN: 





VANILLIN C. P., U. S. P. 


Thoroughly tried and test- 
ed. Found to be of excep- 
tionally fine aroma. 





Have you had 
your sample? 


AROMATICS 


GENERAL DRUG 


DIVISION 


COMPANY 


READY 
to Hse 
/ NOTHING 
to Add 


A Complete Pectin 
Product for Making 
Jellied Candies 
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VOSS 


with ““VOSS”’ Belts 
There is ‘“‘NO LOSS”’ 


In Production — Due to 
Breakdowns or Shutdowns 
Longer Life—Perfect Operation and Satisfaction 


Guaranteed—Most Complete Line— 
Lowest Prices 


Let Us 


Serve YOU 

Batch Roller Belts 

Caramel! Cutter Belts 

Caramel Cutter Boards 

Carrier Belts Cooling Tunnel 

Cherry Dropper Belts—Treated 

Enrober Feed Table Belts—Plain or Treated 

Enrober Bottomer Belts—Plain or Treated 

Glazed Cooling Tunnel Belts—Latest Improved—Black or 
White Glazed 

Packing Table Belts—Plain or Coated 

Conveyor Belts for All Purposes 

Woven Cotton and Duck Belting 


SERVICE - SATISFACTION - SAVINGS 


OSS BELTING & SPECIALTY Co. 


1750-1756 Berwyn Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Prices and 
Samples on 
Request 














FORECAST: 


Ideal 
production 
weather ia 


THANKS TO AIR CONDITIONING 


Leave your product to the whims of Old Man 
Weather—and production schedules suffer, spoilage 
piles up, profit margins disappear. 

But . .. control plant weather with Sturtevant Air 


Conditioning Equipment and stickiness is prevented 
All types of candy are now being made under ideal 
fruit drops at Lifesavers, Inc., 
eee ae A talk with the engineer in 
your plant. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


... Spoilage reduced ... production runs smoother 
all along the line. 
conditions of temperature and humidity maintained 
by Sturtevant Equipment .. . 
Sturtevant! chocolates at Louis Sherry, 
: Inc., and many others. 

eo eerren pe our nearest office may help in 
solving the weather problem in 

THE COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 

uh) ATLANTA CAMDEN CHICAGO GREENSBORO 
= LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 














antee of the minimum price, the company is thus not faced 
with outside competition, but rather by the problem of 
inducing the public to use more sugar. The company’s 
publicity is directed toward impressing on the public that 
sugar is excellent and cheap food and toward instructing 
them in the many ways in which it can be used to advan- 
tage. For this purpose, prominent scientists and experts on 
food and nutrition have been hired to write newspaper ar- 
ticles, recipe books, etc. Advantages of different qualities 
of sugar are also explained and great trouble is taken to 
call attention to the sanitary, hygienic, attractive and con- 
venient containers and packages in which sugar is put up. 
These intensive and varied publicity activities have met 
with considerable success, according to the presentation. 


Alfred Pascall, long associated with James Pascall, Ltd., 
Mitcham, Surrey, England, died August 24. Mr. Pascall, 
who was in his 85th year, joined his brother, James Pascall, 
in 1875, and was entirely responsible for the production 
of the firm’s famous boiled sugars, etc. He continued to 
take an active part in the company until 1919. 


Kettler Candy Co., Milwaukee, filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy in the Federal court in Milwaukee, Sept. 
23, listing liabilities of $11,497, of which $10,130 consists 
of unsecured claims, and assets of $400, comprising ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Abe Plough, president of Plough, Inc., Memphis Tenn., 
manufacturers of St. Joseph aspirin and Penetro products, 
announced the outright purchase of “Breethem” and all 
assets incident to its manufacture, including fixtures, ma- 
chinery and inventory, from Tennessee Products Co., Nash- 
ville. The announcement was made Sept. 22. The pur- 
chase price was not disclosed. “Breethem” is a confection- 
ery tablet for neutralizing bad breath. All machinery 
and equipment of the Nashville “Breethem” plant are 
being moved to Memphis. 


Brown’s Confectionery Co., Philadelphia, Penna., is plan- 
ning to build a larger factory next year to take care of 
increased business, according to word received from L. J. 
Simons. 


The Tenth Anniversary party of the Barricini Candy 
Shops, was held recently at the Commodore hotel, New 
York, by the more than 150 employes of this manufactur- 
ing-retail chain, with headquarters on Long Island. Herbert 
Thiele of Walter Baker & Co., acted as master of cere- 
monies, and the party was attended by many candy execu- 
tives and supply men. Jack Barricini is president of the 
company, and Max Barricini is secretary and treasurer. 


Machinery, equipment supplies and candy stock of the 
Raleigh Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo., were sold in receiver’s 
bankruptcy auction and mortgagee’s public auction, Sep- 
tember 29. The two sales were held separately, but con- 
currently, the receiver’s sale being run off first, followed 
by the mortgagee’s sale. King Candy Co., St. Louis, is 
the mortgagee. 


George Frederick was recently made president of the 
Herz Candy Co., St. Louis, of which he was general man- 
ager for the past three years. “Al” Herz, former president, 
who was well known throughout the Industry, died sud- 
denly on August. 8. 


Funeral services for Salvatore Buffardi, co-founder and 
treasurer of the Ferrara Pan Confection Co., Chicago, were 
held October 1. Mr. Buffardi, who was born in Italy, died 


Sept. 25. 
Buffardi. 


He is survived by his wife, and one son, Louis 
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STANDARDS MEETING— 
(Continued from page 23) 


Candy Co., Milwaukee; Herman L. Hoops, Hawley & 
Hoops, New York; George Wallburg, Schrafft’s, Boston; 
and Dr. Stroud Jordan, New York. 


Standards Offer Chance to 
Improve Candy Quality 


To finance the various committees in the numerous 
meetings which will have to be held to obtain the final 
word on standards for each classification, the industry will 
be assessed on the basis of 1/50 of one per cent of sales 
volume of each company, it was decided at the meeting. 
It was emphasized that all manufacturers making the 
various types of candies get in touch with the respective 
sub-committee at once, so that the final draft of stand- 
ards may represent the wishes of all concerned. It was 
brought out at the meeting that standards be set, not 
as low as possible, else they will receive small consideration 
from the Food Law administration, but rather as nearly 
as possible to the average of all manufactured goods repre- 
sented in each classification. 

Along these lines, it was suggested by A. F. Langhof, 
Bonita Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., that chocolate coatings 
be put into three standard classifications so that the candy 
manufacturers as well as the public would have a definite 
idea as to the grade of chocolate being used for coated 
goods. In elaborating on this idea, the speaker called upon 
the industry as a whole to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity presented by this work on Standards, to bring 
American confections up to a high level of quality. The 
new Food and Drug law, he said, will in itself tend to 
improve the quality of candy, but there will always be 
certain manufacturers who wil] aim to “just get by” 
so far as the standards regulations are concerned. It will 
work to the benefit of the Industry as well as to the gen- 
eral public if each and every manufacturer will strive to 
make his candies better than the standards require. 

“IT am well aware that this is a difficult problem,” said 
Mr. Langhof. “I know that with the strict cooperation 
of all manufacturers vitally interested in the problem it 
can be made really more simple than upon first presenta- 
tion. It requires the unanimous support of all without 
a selfish thought to your own plant only. 

“All candy factories have their own way of making 
candy, their own formulas, special machinery, etc. How- 
ever, when we enter into submitting standards to the Gov- 
ernment, it is important we take the whole Industry as 
one unit. I try to bring forward to you the thought that 
quality should be the foremost factor when submitting 
standards. The word ‘quality’ is defined in the dictionary 
as ‘excellent of character,’ also ‘natural superiority in kind,’ 
and therefore it is well that upon our submitting formulas, 
etc., it is important we use great care in just the kind 
of formulas we submit. 

“My recommendation is, that it is not a matter of how 
large a piece of candy a bar is, or how cheap a piece of 
bulk candy can be made, but rather go on record of just 
how good and wholesome we can make our product. 
Then, and only then, can we face again a true picture of 
the ambitions of the Candy manufacturers of the last 
decade. Take pride of accomplishment in the product 
and not only how cheap can it be made, but have that 
feeling in yourself that candy, a product which is always 
connected with the happy moments in life—parties, bridge 
games, picnics, etc., must be made suitable for all these 
joyous occasions. Recommend that there be set classifica- 
tion of Standards in various grades. 

“Meat is being graded, so can candy and chocolate coat- 
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GIVE EM BOTH BARRELS! 


For sure-fire, quick-repeating, profitable sales, 
display Curtiss Candies—the candies that are 
demanded everywhere because of known 
quality and the millions of dollars that have 
been spent in advertising them to the public. 





ALL CURTISS CANDIES ARE ENRICHED WITH DEXTROSE— 
the sugar your body uses directly for energy! 


Ammunition that's really loaded for b 

is yours for the asking in display material that 
has been prepared by the National Confec- 
tioners’ Association. Use this material to help 
put across the industry's new slogan, “Candy is 
Delicious Food—Enjoy Some Every Day.’ Display 
of this slogan places the prestige of a national 
organization behind your sales. . .will help you 
sell more candy. 





Give 'em both barrels! Make the big candy-selling 
months ahead the most profitable you've ever known! 


CURTISS CANDY CO., CHICAGO 


OTTO SCHNERING, PRESIDENT 
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from $2.50 a day, single. $4 and $4.50 double. 


BROADWAY AT 34th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Under ENOTT Management JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 











ings. As for instance, we could standardize Caramels. 
Fudge, etc., as one star, two star, three star, or one A, 
double AA, or triple AAA. Any designation can be used. 
The same with Chocolate Coated Candies as per illustra- 
tion. A about 20 per cent Chocolate Coating. AA about 
30 per cent Chocolate Coating. AAA about 40 per cent 
or over Chocolate Coating.” 

Nothing of importance was acted upon by the assembly 
as regards the Fair Labor Standards Act. Implications of 
the act were discussed by General Counsel W. Parker 
Jones. The Industrial Relations Committee, headed by 
President Harry B. Chapman, will keep close touch with 
developments on Wage and Hour Laws in various states. 
In New York State, wages and hours discussions have been 
going on for some time and it is felt in some quarters 
that regulations laid down for the Confectionery Industry 
in that state will largely govern activity along similar lines 
in other states. Illinois, too, has begun discussions. It 
is expected that National Administrator Andrews will 
turn his attention to several other larger industries before 
consideration of small industries like Confectionery. How- 
ever, Confectionery will be among the first of the smaller 
industries to come under the scrutiny of the wages and 
hours administration. 


SURVEY OF TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
PUBLISHED BY BENJ. S. KIRSCH 


A comprehensive survey and evaluation of trade associ- 
ations is the book “Trade Associations in Law and Busi- 
ness,” by Benjamin S. Kirsch, published recently by the 
Central Book Co., New York. It is a critical analysis of 
the strength and weaknesses of the trade association move- 
ment and points out in what respects trade association 
activities are either socially beneficiai or hostile to the 
public welfare. It describes how judicial findings have 
delimited rightful and wrongful actions of business groups 
in their concerted functions. The author was formerly 
special assistant to the U. S. Attorney for New York in 
charge of anti-trust work, and has published works on 
“Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects” and “The Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act: An Analysis.” He is also 
a member of the New York bar. 





THE CANDY MAN’S 


CALENDAR 


Oct. 10-12. Annual Convention, National Association of 
Food Chains, Chicago. 

Oct. 10-14. Annual Convention, National Association of 
Retail Druggists, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Oct. 10-14. Annual Convention National Safety Council. 
Oct. 15. Sweetest Day. 


Oct. 16-22. Annual Convention, American Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 17-22. Dairy Industries Exposition, Cleveland. 

Oct. 22—National “Sweetest Day.” 

Oct. 31-Nov. 4—Annual Convention, American Bottlers 
of Carbonated Beverages, New York City. 


Nov. 17-18—Annual Convention, National Industrial 
Traffic League, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
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When it's a Question 


of Lowering Costs - -- 
get the benefit of our wide 


To the candy manufacturer we can offer spe- 
cialized experience in the candy field—backed 
by a rich fund of knowledge gathered in 
serving package goods manufacturers in 
practically every other line. 

This is of particular importance today, when 
so many manufacturers have the common 
problem of keeping down mounting costs. 

We find, time and again, that a packaging 
idea, or method of operation used in one in- 
dustry can be adopted with equal advantage 
by another. 

Therefore, whatever your particular prob- 
lem may be, bring it to us. We’ll be glad to 
assist you in finding the right machine and 
proper wrapping for your needs. It may be 
a machine we already have for the confection- 
ery trade; it may be an adaptation of a ma- 
chine used in an entirely different line—or it 
may result in a machine which we have never 


; MODEL CA-2: Confectionery wrapping 
built before. machine for bar goods. Handles man 
sizes; all kinds of wrapping matcrial. 
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MODEL FA: Adjustable carton wrap- 
ping machine; handles a wide range of 
sizes. 





Solving Problems built our Business! 


Write for Booklet 
“‘How Packaging Costs are Being Lowered” 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 
Mexico, D. F.: Apartado 2303 





NEW MODEL LP-2: Wraps pops of 
various sizes and shapes. Speed 110-120 
per min. Uses waxed paper, glassine, or 
transparent cellulose. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
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By OTTO F. LIST 


Staff Member 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTONER 


ABELS have gone beyond the point where they simply 
= mark or seal a box or other type of container. To- 

day they must help to sell it as well, and that is 
particularly true in the case of candy. 

Because of their small size and the low cost of manu- 
facture, labels are likely to be overlooked by the candy 
manufacturer who desires to create a box or package that 
is distinctive, or “different.” Hence, in his search for the 
unusual or the smart package design, he may never once 
consider that properly created and designed labels often 
spell the difference between an outstanding box and a 
mediocre one. 

The trend in package design today is away from the 
over-elaborate box or container and toward the more sim- 
ple and clear-cut design. And if it is true that the label 
today must help to sell the box, then certain very definite 
characteristics must be designed into that label. Under 
such circumstances the label becomes the keynote of the 
package upon which it is used;-but further than that, it 
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LABELS FOR YOUR CANDY 


becomes the very personification of the taste, quality, 
goodness and appeal of the goods inside the package. 


What Is a Good Label? 


Suitability is perhaps the first test which must be ap- 
plied to label design and creation. Labels for confectionery 
items require a very special treatment, but this treatment 
can be varied to meet the requirements of the particular 
types of confectionery for which they are to be used. 

Next to suitability come two other characteristics for 
labels to be used for confectionery packages—richness and 
friendliness. There are very definite psychological reasons 
for the use on the candy label of rich colors and striking 
design of the type that appeal to our more fundamental 
senses. The taste for sweets is a desire which is with us 
almost from birth. Our first consciousness of the “sweet 
tooth” is in early childhood. As a result, our subconscious 
mind continues to associate the idea of candy or sweets 
with the many happy incidents of childhood, for as a 








. 
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rule our contact with candy in childhood was always in 
connection with a happy event. Furthermore, the taste 
for candy is nothing which had to be developed over a 
long period of time, as in the case of certain vegetables or 
other foods. The taste for candy is a natural one, it is 
fundamental and simple, and it is in everybody. 

With the association of candy in the average mind, 
therefore, a rather simple, naive, innocent experience of 
early childhood, the candy label must convey an appeal 
to these simple, fundamental, and very human reactions. 
Sophistication, mystery, severity or bizarreness are out of 
the picture, then, so far as the label for the candy package 
is concerned. Strange designs, peculiar color schemes and 
clashing contrasts thus appear to provide no legitimate 
part of the label’s appeal. Instead, we must use rich colors, 
soft lines, simple and imaginative, but intelligible, designs. 
Illustrations may be of the more highly imaginative type, 
for this will strike a responsive note in the subconscious 
which has retained childhood phantasies. 

Yet another idea which the label ought to convey is 
that of purity. In the case of candy, or any food product 
for that matter, it is of prime importance that the con- 
tainer look fresh and clean, and that certainly also includes 
the label. For a messy label design or color combination 
can do much toward destroying the suggestion of clean- 
ness and purity which every manufacturer wants to con- 
vey for his candy and which the outside of the candy 
container ought to convey to the purchaser. 


Label Problem Three-fold 


In discussing the subject of labels and labeling in con- 
nection with candy we must necessarily separate the prob- 
lem into two or three divisions because of the nature of 
the goods with which we are dealing. From the packaging 
standpoint, candy divides itself into: (1) box goods, 
(2) bar goods, and (3) sack or jar goods. 

Going first into the box goods classification, we find 
here, from a labeling standpoint, that the candy box pre- 
sents an opaque surface with a limited range of color. 
Incidentally, the more limited this is, the better, if we are 
going to use a label to provide the display feature. Where 
a highly ornamented or colored box top is to be used, the 
label must of necessity be kept subdued and serves only as 
a modest end seal for the outer transparent wrapping 
material. A new method of treatment is to concentrate all 
printing design on the label itself and to apply this sepa- 
rately to a box made of a uniform size and shape, but 
which may show a rich blend of color tones or a uniform 
design, and provides for the label merely a background 
which is essentially neutral. Thus, attention is focussed 
clearly on the label and the message it carries. 

Another variation of this treatment is to take a stand- 
ard box upon which the manufacturer’s brand name ap- 
pears and apply to it a label whose sole purpose is to 
identify the assortment. One manufacturer does this 
cleverly on summer packages by using colors for the print- 
ing on the labels similar to the colors of the candies pre- 
dominating in the assortment, as for instance, black print- 
ing for licorice; green for mints, etc. What the message 
on the label is, depends on the character of the package. 
The ultra-fastidious, the “home-made,” the luxurious ap- 
peal—these can all be suitably expressed in the label by 
selecting the proper colors, the proper kind of lettering and 
the right method of printing. 


Labels for Bar Goods 


On bar goods, labels are used generally in connection 
with the transparent cellulose wrappers. Because of its 
transparency this material together with a well-chosen and 
well-executed label, forms an attractive, clean-looking, and 
economical method of wrapping. The small size of the 
bars, on the other hand, often makes it unnecessary to 
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seal the ends of the wrapper; folding over is sufficient, 
and in such cases a specially printed wrap is used. Owing 
to their small size, such wraps might in themselves be 
classified as overgrown labels and many of them can be 
printed on ordinary label machinery. The manufacturer 
can, however, obtain these at such reasonable cost from 
suppliers specializing in this work that today it is poor 
business to try to print them at home. 

Bar candy retails at such low prices that the expense of 
wrapping is a decided limiting factor. It is common prac- 
tice to attract attention to the product by giving it an 
unusual or fantastic name rather than by use of an ex- 
pensive wrapper or label. The device of using attention- 
getting names is clever and practical, but it can be over- 
done, as for instance in the case of slogans. Bar goods 
(and that includes the wrapper or wrapper and label) must 
present a neat appearance and must bear the mark of a 
standard quality. 

Sacked or jar goods usually means hard candy. Where 
this is packed in glass jars, a label is required to name the 
candy and the manufacturer. It is desirable that the con- 
tents of the jar shall be seen, and so the label must not be 
so large that it covers most of the jar’s surface. Moreover, 
hard candies are usually brightly colored and striped or 
moulded into peculiar shapes. Thus, it is the custom to 
permit the color and shape of this type of candy to sell 
itself, and if the label, too, is highly colored, it will hardly 
be distinguishable from the candy. Some plain color in a 
contrast is best in such circumstances—either a glossy 
black, or predominating gold or silver worked up in a 
design of sufficient strength to hold its own against the 
colorful background. 


Much hard candy is now being sold in transparent cellu- 
lose sacks, particularly in the grocery and self-service 
stores. Almost all of it is unlabeled, probably due to the 
fact that the price asked for the candy in this type of 
outlet is so low as to prohibit the use of anything else than 
a very low-cost package. These candies are usually bought 
in bulk from the manufacturer, and packaged by the dis- 
tributor. Another difficulty which has been encountered 
is that labels as a rule do not carry on them the proper 
kind of adhesive to make them stay with the package. 
This is purely a mechanical difficulty which can and should 
be remedied without too much difficulty. 

There has been some experimentation also in the candy 
business with vacuum tins for hard candy and nuts. Just 
how far this will go is yet difficult to determine. The one 
problem which may militate against a more universal use 
of tins for candies is the cost. However, where tins are 
used, they require a label—one that is either lithographed 
right on the can itself or one which is of paper and is 
wrapped around the can in the same way as on cans of 
vegetables, etc. Here again, great care must be exercised 
in the design and creation of the label. The natural human 
tendency is to try to get as much “copy” as possible on 
the label, instead of keeping the whole design and lettering 
simple. 


Holiday Labels 


Box labels can be manufactured at relatively small cost 
and yet embody all those features of richness and variety 
which, as stated before, form a most important part of 
candy appeal. There is, therefore, good reason for increas- 
ing popularity of this type of package identification. But 
there is another important reason for greater use—its 
adaptability for special candy selling and eating occasions. 
Once these seasons are past, there is no appeal in packages 
designed especially for them. Yet, the candy contained in 
the boxes is just as appealing. The small manufacturer 
cannot as a rule afford an extensive line of specially made 
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holiday packages. His best recourse is to transform his 
everyday assortments by means of special wraps, bands or 
ribbons. Wraps cover the whole package, of course, but 
bands and ribbon cards cover it only partially and as the 
latter items cost less than all-over wraps, many difficulties 
are solved by adopting a package which lends itself readily 
to any set of holiday color requirements. Here again, the 
plain box scores. 

The holiday appeal has proved its worth many times, 
and he is an exceptional manufacturer who does not make 
a special bid for holiday trade. Christmas, Mother’s Day, 
Easter, Thanksgiving, etc., have a universal appeal in 
America. Hallowe’en and Valentine’s Day are supported 
more by the younger element than by the old, and since 
the young people are the candy eaters, candy must fall in 
line with the general color schemes of these days to attract 
attention. The sale of candy, more than anything else, 
keeps step with the sentiments of the various seasons and 
holidays. 

Indicative of the possibilities of the label as a messenger 
is the fact that millions are now being used to acquaint the 
public with the Industry’s slogan, “Candy Is Delicious 
Food—Enjoy Some Every Day.” Few of these have so far 
appeared on candy packages, but it will not be long before 
some enterprising candy merchant incorporates the stickers 
right onto the packages of candy themselves. 








May 11, 1939, will be known as “Candy Day” at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition, according to an- 
nouncement of the exposition management. C. M. Kretch- 
mer of the American Licorice Co., and C. Edgar Adams, 
Hromada Candy Co., will have charge of the program. 
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NEW METALLIC PAPER 
FOR CANDY BAR WRAPS 


A new metallic paper called Metalglass has been devel- 
oped for candy bar wraps. Metalglass is a perfect fusion 
of glassine paper and a microscopic film of gleaming alu- 
minum. Its brilliant metallic surface, which is embossed 
with various attractive designs, is resistant to moisture and 
repellant to heat and light rays. Its special glassine base 
is highly greaseproof—an important factor in packaging 
candy. 

Metalglass takes printing inks perfectly and, when 
printed in two or more colors, makes an unusually attrac- 
tive and efficient bar wrap. It is available in twelve dis- 
tinctive, new, embossing patterns and in basis weights 25 
and 35 pounds per ream, 24 x 36, five hundred sheets. 

This new product has been developed by the Hartford 
City Paper Company, Hartford City, Indiana. This firm 
is equipped to manufacture multi-colored printed metal- 
glass bar wraps and to print them, for they have their 
own printing plant in connection with the paper mill. 





A. B. Clunan has been made manager of packaging sales 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio, 
following expansion of the company’s activities with its 
packaging product, Pliofilm. Mr. Clunan joined the Good- 
year organization in 1937, prior to which time he spent 
nine years in packaging activities. He is an authority on 
transparent wrapping and packaging problems. H. R. 
McCleary, formerly of the Sylvania Industrial Corp., has 
been assigned to supervise pliofilm sales in the Chicago 
teritory, with headquarters at the company’s division 
offices. 
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Will help you Ssll Mors 


We will make up special cover designs to Cc 


your order or you have a choice of several 


coupon for samples and prices. 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
625 E. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send information and prices on Easter 
Egg Cartons. 


ity. 
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attractive stock designs. As the leading Give your candy eggs the benefit of a package that will 


manufacturer of egg cartons, we are able definitely increase sales and enable you and the dealer to 
to offer you outstanding values. Send secure a better price. 


saan GUND GOED SD GERD GED SERED SEESD GHD GOED GED SAD SERED GENS SD SERED GEEED GERD GERD GED GED Pack your candy eggs in Self-Locking genuine egg cartons 

7 and give your product a background of character and qual- 
Instead of being hidden in the dealer’s case and sold 
in bulk at a low price—you place your merchandise right 
out on the counter for all to see and buy. 


GELF-LOCKIN 


EGG CARTONS 
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BUYERS’ “CANDY ANDY” 


of 
CANDY PACKAGING 


Machinery, Materials, Supplies 
tesla. 


Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, in the 
market, and we will see that you are supplied with com- 
plete information about them, or that a salesman con- 


tacts you. 


“CANDY PACKAGING" 


publish 


ed by 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


400 W. Madison 


Street, Chicago 


71 W. 23rd Street, New York 








MACHINERY Cartons, Shipping 
Bag Making and Filling Egg 
Cartoning (Specify Size and Type) 
Sealing Jars, Glass 
Sheet Cutters Lithography 
Staplers Papers, Wraps, Etc. 
Tying Avenized 
Wrapping Coated 
Bar Dipping 
Box Foil 
Individual Glassine 
Open Boats (Group) Novelty 
Pop Parchment 
Shredded 
MATERIALS & SUPPLIES Tissue 
Bags Transparent Cellulose 
Cellophane Waxed 
Glassine Wrapping 
Wax Paper Re-Use Containers 
Other (Specify Type) 
Cee erescesesesesesese Sales Aids 
ianhvi den teawedw ne Display Containers 
Baskets Display Materials 


(Specify Type) 


Display Racks 
Novelties and Toys 


Premiums 
el Be ER wen he Stes 
Boxes ; Salesmen's Cases 
Folding Sticks, Sucker 
Novelty Trimmings 
Metal Cellulose Tape 
Set-Up Cord 
Box Findings Labels 
Cups Ribbon 
Dividers Seals 
Doilies Miscellaneous Items 
op gies dioe bey .4/6 oie Rae 
RN TE ae! berm ba: Oe Oa On 
on MTEC See Ka eM! age SSS ares ro eee 
Cans 





C) Have Salesman Call 
SN i a wade viicae cas 


Street 


Oe i Hi ee os 


Note: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by 
the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 


individual firm, by the owner. 
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OPEN MASS DISPLAYS 
INCREASE GUM SALES 


goonies of what mass open display can do for 
packaged confectionery, particularly gum and candies 
in s.milar packages which are nationally advertised, are 
the results of a survey of this type of merchandising re- 
cently made by the William Wrigley, Jr., Co., Chicago. 
According to the survey, gum is rapidly becoming one of 
the most important display items in contectionery stores 
throughout America. 

Thousands of candy retailers are now displaying gum, 
packaged mints, and similar items in large mass displays 
with the resule that their confectionery sales, especially 
gum, are showing remarkable results. 

This new method of displaying gum, introduced in 
recent months by Wrigley, has been found to work auto- 





The Owner of This Store Claims Gum Sales Have Increased 175 
Per Cent Since He Introduced This Display 


matically, due to several factors which make chewing gum 
sales particularly responsive to mass display. Retailers 
point out that practically all customers, men, women and 
children, are prospective gum customers, and that a mass 
of gum on the counter is sufficient to catch people’s atten- 
tion and cause them to purchase. 

Since chewing gum is used up fast, there is no set limit 
to the amount each customer can use. That means that 
the more often customers see chewing gum, and the more 
of it they see, the more they want and will buy. 

In checking with the trade on candy and gum sales, it 
was found, also, that one of the factors making the better 
known brands of gum and packaged small candies es- 
pecially responsive to display is the amount of advertising 
back of them. For best results from display, the larger 
stores are displaying 10 to 18 boxes of gum, while the 
smaller ones carry about 5 to 10 boxes. Thus, by keeping 
a good-sized quantity of gum and packaged candies on 
the counter, the retailers are cashing-in for extra sales and 
profits on the advertising done by the manufacturers. 
There is a hint in this for manufacturers of mints, loz- 
enges, etc., who are doing a national advertising job on 
their products, and whose products are sold similarly and 
usually from the same display as gum. 
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CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 





H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3040, Station A., Emery Way and Sunset Drive 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory—Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 





MIMIKOS & MIMIKOS 
CANDY BROKERS 
3124 Canton Street 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 





THE EDWARD M. CERF CO. 
740-750 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Territory: Pacific Coast and Inter-Mountain 





GENERAL BROKERAGE CoO. 
539 Tchoupitoulas Street 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Territory: Louisiana and Mississippi 





HART POSKA COMPANY 
1020 4th Avenue, South 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Territory: Washington, Oregon and Idaho 





C. RAY FRANKLIN CO. 
416 DELAWARE STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Territory: Kans., Neb., Iowa, W. Missouri 
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ONE OF MANY EXCLUSIVE MODELS 
For the Confectionery Indusiry 


Many candy manufacturers are successfully using Sterling 
Dolls to stimulate sales, and for unusually attractive win- 
dow displays. We have an exclusive line of dolls for 
EVERY SEASON in addition to many novelty models which 
tie-in with such events as Sports, Graduation, etc. 


Write NOW for prices and samples. 


STERLING DOLL CoO.., Inc. 


15 West 26th Street New York City 
“STERLING DOLLS” “STERLING QUALITY” 














FOOTBALL 


IS HERE FOOTBALL 
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Football-FC-4070—100- i 


Hole Push Card. Takes ood 
$5.00. Pays 72 Candy 


Bars. 


Price, $0.90 per doz.; 
$6.18 per 100. 


Chas. A. Brewer & Sons 


“The Largest Board and Card 
House in the World” 


6320-32 Harvard Ave. 
Chicago U. S. A. 





ALWAYS 
DEPENDABLE 








IDEAL 








WRAPPING 


MACHINES 


The satisfaction of KNOWING 
that their wrapping machines 
will give EFFICIENT, UNIN- 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 
TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
over prefer IDEAL Equipment. 


pendable and economical. The 
SENIOR MODEL wraps 160 
pieces per minute; the SPE- 
CIAL MODEL wraps 325 to 350 
pieces per minute. 


Both machines are built for the 











These machines, suitable for most exacting requirements 
both large and smal! manufac- and carry our unqualified 
turers, are fast, always de- guarantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y.=- - - U. S. A. 
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NEWS OF WES SUPPLY #UaLD 


EQUIPMENT - MATERIALS - 


MARKET INFORMATION - ‘ 


PERSONALS 





Chumasero Appointed 
Merckens New York Chief 


Robert E. Chumasero, Jr., has been appointed district 
manager in charge of the New York office of the Merckens 
Chocolate Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Chumasero as- 
sumed his new duties October 1, succeeding the late 
Charles Decker, who died recently after many years of 
activity in the New York territory for Merckens. Mr. 
Chumasero was formerly vice president and director of 
Henry Maillard, Inc., and served 15 years as sales manager 
for that concern. Prior to this he was assistant sales man- 
ager of Life Savers, Inc. In his new duties, Mr. Chumasero 
will be assisted by Bernard Wurm as his chief assistant, 
and Louis Thieke, Otto Precht and Z. G. Vaream. Harry 
C. Nuss will continue in Philadelphia. 

Dr. B. F. Buchanan, formerly instructor in the department 
of Chemistry at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, recently 
joined the staff of the Technical Service Division of the 
American Maize Products Co., New York. Dr. Buchanan 
will be engaged in food research for the company. 

Appointments by Governor Henry Horner of Illinois to 
the board of unemployment compensation and free em- 
ployment office advisors were announced recently by 
Martin P. Durkin, Director of Labor. Representing em- 
ployers on the advisory board is, among others, Augustus 
E. Staley, Jr., president of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 


Decatur, Ill. 
% b ce 


Increased business has necessitated an increase in the 
Chicago sales force of the Economy Equipment Co., Inc., 
according to Robert P. Rasmussen. J. Ross Murray, 
formerly with the Carrier Corporation, has joined the 
Economy sales staff. He is a graduate engineer with many 
years of practical engineering and sales experience and 
has also had special air conditioning and equipment expe- 


rience. 
* 


Taking in its second 25-year member within a month, 
Fritzsche Brothers’ Quarter Century Club celebrated the 
occasion fittingly with a luncheon recently. The newest 
member is William Barnes, manager of the firm’s subdi- 


vision laboratory. F. H. Leonhardt, president, presided at 
the luncheon and, in behalf of the executives, presented 
Mr. Barnes with a substantial government bond, while 
for the employes, he tendered the new member with a gold 
wrist watch. The club’s membership now totals 11 
members. 


Stockholders of Carrier Corporation approved, recently, 
the company’s new capital structure and new financing 
program. The program involves an issue of two and a 
half million of debentures. Approval clears the way for 
registration with the SEC of two and a half million ten- 
year convertible debentures to retire present bank loans of 
a million and a half, and to provide additional working 
capital. The company has recently issued a new illustrated 
12-page catalog showing the extent of equipment available 
to serve industry for air-conditioning, refrigeration and 
space heating. 


According to a recent issue of Time, Automatic Can- 
teen Co. of America, through its check-up on candy sales 
in industrial plants, is able to keep track of industrial 
trends, particularly employment. The company places its 
automatic candy vending machines in offices and plants of 
large factories, and by virtue of candy sales records in these 
places is in a position to keep a reasonably accurate check 
on the rise and fall of industrial activity. Nathaniel Lev- 
erone, president of the company, has noticed that canteen 
sales reflect factory employment. 


Fifty years of organized lithographic progress is being 
demonstrated in an exhibit being held in honor of the 
Lithographers National Association, Inc., at the Roger 
Smith Gallery, New York. On view are specimens of 
old and new lithography in many fields, which trace the 
history and progress of this graphic arts process to its 
present position in the field of merchandising. 


Owens-Illinois Can Co., Toledo, Ohio, has named George 
E. Kummerow as Chicago branch manager. Mr. Kum- 
merow’s appointment is in line with a general expansion 
program to broaden the company’s activities throughout 
the Middle West. Increasing sales of metal packaging 
units have necessitated several additions to the company’s 
sales force and enlargement of the plant at Clearing, IIl. 
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@ They flavor to “Rare appetizing 
taste.” 


@ Made to the Highest Standard of 
Quality: Stability and reliability 
for more than 30 years. 


@® ALSO: “High-Score Butter-Scotch” 
“Caramel Nut-Butter” 
“Pure Essence of Figs” 
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Sherwood Petroleum Company, Inc. 


Bush Terminal Bldg. No. 1, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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